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during their visit to Washington, should take a 
cautious line on economic relationships between 
Britain’ and the United States. Ali the signs 


are that President Eisenhower himself will provide all, 
and more than all, the caution that is needed. It is true 
that the leaders of the new Administration are still feeling their 
way in their new jobs. And it is possible to understand the 
arguments that the process of breaking down the existing tariff 
barriers round the United States is full of highly technical 
complications, that American farmers will always insist that 
there must be readily available escape clauses in any under- 
taking to reduce duties, and that American Congressmen always 
work on the principle of “ my constituency, right or wrong.” 
But it is not possible to sympathise with it or admit that 
it is right and proper, particularly when many enlightened 
Americans, including the authors of the recent very important 
report of the Committee for Economic Development on 
Britain's economic problems, frankly hold that tt is wrong 
and improper. 

The British argument is, in its first stage, perfectly simple. 
Whatever else happens, American tariff barriers should be 
lowered as soon as possible. If this means that Congress must 





be tackled, farmers persuaded and Customs officials instructed 
to simplify their schedules and generally mend their ways, then 
the work to be done is surely plain enough, and the Administra- 
tion need not spend much more time walking round it and 
seeing new difficulties. It is not necessary to cherish any 
illusions on the subject. It had better be assumed from the 
start that the trouble with the doctrine of freer trade ts simply 
that many ordinary Americans do not believe in it. But many 
ordinary Americans did not believe in the Marshall Plan and 
still do not believe in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
That did not prevent President Truman and his advisers from 
doing what they thought was right, and it will be a grievous 
disappointment to many supporters of President Eisenhower, 
both in the United States and outside it, if he now draws back 
from the hard path of enlightened economic policy. But if he 
does reassure Mr. Butler and Mr. Eden in this matter the road 
will at least be open for the solution of the more difficult 
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problems of restoring convertibility between dollar and sterling, 
and deciding between the contrasted merits of a new special 
economic relationship between the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth, as advocated by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, and a tightening of the 
bonds between the United Kingdom and Continental Europe, 
as recently advocated by Mr. John Foster Dulles. The general 
public has not been told what the exact details of the British 
proposals for a move towards convertibility are, but it is per- 
fectly clear that they must be of some complexity and that it 
will be very difficult to square them with Britain’s present 
obligations as a member of the European Payments Union. 
The argument which rages on these questions in the meantime 
is therefore of greater importance to professional economists, 
who are trying to get their ideas straightened out, than to 
practical politicians, who prefer to concentrate on the urgent 
task of getting the United States to lower its tariff. 

The most foolish argument of all is the one which says that 
the task is impossible and a waste of time. It is always unsafe 
to underestimate the capacity of the American people for 
enlightened progress, particularly when it can be shown that 
progress and an expanding volume of output and trade are 
one and the same. That is precisely what the big business 
men who stand behind the C.E.D. report believe, and what 
the big business men who are the backbone of the Eisenhower 
Administration could be persuaded to believe. Indeed in some 
cases they are the same men. The going is good, and it is 
therefore a British duty and opportunity to urge President 
Eisenhower forward in the direction of freer trade, not to 
sympathise with him when he shows signs of holding back. 


The Fate of E.D.C. 


The sudden decision at the Rome meeting of European 
Foreign Ministers last week that an acceptable compromise 
was possible on the proposed French protocols to the European 
Defence Community Treaty always looked a little too good to 
be true. It has now become quite clear that neither the draft- 


ing committee, engaged on the work of turning unacceptable 
additional protocols into acceptable “ interpretative texts ” nor 
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the French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, who must soon get 


these texts past a restive French Assembly, is going to have an 


easy time. So difficult, indeed, has the French position become 


that there has even been an attempted return to the weary old 
device of bringing in Britain to give the sponsors of E.D.C. 
a new confidence in their own proposals. But no quick solution 
lies in that direction. It really looks this time as ‘if France 
will have to make up her mind between the E.D.C. Treaty as 
it stands and an international coalition, with separate French 
and German armies, as proposed by General de Gaulle. The 
chance of going on much longer without any German forces 
at all in Western Europe is growing smaller every day. The 
Federal Republic has long outgrown the phase in which it 
was unwilling to consider the rebuilding of any sort of German 
armed force. It was never at any time willing to accept military 
ag ey without the corresponding right to equal status 
with the other members of E.D.C. The German attitude is 
relatively simple. It is the French who must make up their 
‘minds. 


Moussadek Winning 


Even the citizens of Teheran themselves must have found 
it hard at times in the past week to make out who was on 
which side of the barricades and what all the fuss was about. 
But the pattern which finally emerged from the confusion was 
one which has been seen on more than one occasion in recent 
years—Moussadek versus the rest. The Court, the Army, 
displaced officers and officials, the Mullah Kashani and the 
Tudeh Party, all have their own reasons for disliking Dr. 
Moussadek. As an opposition, however, they suffer from the 
fatal weakness of having no common programme and no mutual 
trust. It is not enough for the mob to shout “ Down with 
Moussadek ! ” unless it can agree on an alternative Prime 
Minister. This the opposition could not do. There is no 
doubt that the Mullah Kashani, who has the highest opinion 
of his own talents, would like to regain more active control 
over Persian politics, There is no doubt that the Shah is 
unhappy at Dr. Moussadek’s recent tendency to arrogate 
more and more powers to himself for the purpose, apparently, 
of doing less and less. But this does not make an alliance 
between Kashani and the Court a workable arrangement. Still 
less is it possible for the common dislike of Dr. Moussadek, 
shared both by the Army and the Tudeh Party, to overcome 
their instinctive antipathy to each other. Thus it seems that 
Dr. Moussadek is destined once again to triumph, and his 
opponents to suffer a further decline in reputation. All this, 
of course, has nothing to do with a solution of the oil problem 
or of Persia’s other problems. The fact that all these acute 
difficulties are left exactly where they were a week ago is a 
warning that a repetition of the recent crisis, in some form or 
another, cannot be long delayed. 


The Crown and the Commonwealth 


It is a pity that there should have been any difference of 
opinion, still more that an actual division was forced, on 
the Royal Titles Bill in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
Yet the Bill raises many points of interest, on which a restrained 
discussion was well worth while. The evolution of the 
Commonwealth has brought inevitable changes in the style 
and title of the sovereign, and there is no need to regret them. 
Her Majesty cannot be “ of all Her Dominions beyond the sea 
Queen,” for the name Dominion has been dropped by common 
consent, as suggesting a difference of status between the 
United Kingdom and the other members of the Commonwealth, 
whereas, even in Lord Balfour's historic definition and still 
more in public opinion throughout the Commonwealth, all are 
equal in status. But there is much to be said for Mr. Patrick 
Gordon-Walker’s suggestion that the term “ United Kingdom ” 
is all-sufficient, and the addition to it of the words “ and 
Northern Ireland” superfluous. It may be criticised indeed 
as being more than superfluous. It is undesirably obtrusive. 
If there is no need to mention England or Scotland or Wales 
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why should Northern Ireland be specially named? Jt jg no 
compliment to that territory itself, which is in a Stronger 
position if it is so definitely understood to be an integral part 
of the United Kingdom that any specific reference to it is beside 
the mark. This is a matter that might well be reconsidered: 
a change could still be made by a Government amendment ia 
the Lords, which the Commons would in that event naturally 
accept. Anomalies still remain. It is perfectly true, as Mp 
Enoch Powell pointed out in language which might Perhaps 
have been rather more carefully chosen, that the terms on which 
the unity of the Commonwealth are based have been stretched 
very considerably to prevent India from going out of- jt 
altogether. The Crown is no longer the supreme symbol that jt 
was. That relaxation was probably wise in the circumstances, 
But any further relaxation would simply produce unreality, 


Trouble in the Shan States 


The Burmese Prime Minister announced this week that his 
Government will shortly raise in the United Nations the 
question of Chinese Nationalist troops in North Burma. These 
forces, nominally commanded but perhaps not effectively con- 
trolled by General Li Mi, whose headquarters are thought to be 
in Siamese territory, crossed the Yunnan frontier in 1950 
when the Communists made themselves masters of that outlying 
province. In recent months they have ceased to be a minor 
nuisance and are now a major problem. A force of between 
one and two thousand men, under a ruthless and energetic 
young commander, has been terrorising the Lashio area, burn- 
ing and looting villages which refused them supplies, ambushing 
traffic on the Lashio road and raiding the small but important 
trading centre of Muse. They are well supplied with small 
arms and ammunition—the legacy, it may well be, of an ill- 
judged attempt by an American clandestine organisation to 
launch General Li Mi against the Communist defenders of 
Yunnan—and the wild country, with its heterogeneous popu- 
lation of Shan, Kachins, Karens and other hill-tribes, is ideal 
terrain for the campaign of large-scale banditry which they 
are prosecuting. Whether in fact the Kuomintang Government 
on Formosa is in a position to exercise any control over Li Mi, 
and whether he can impose his will on his subordinate com- 
manders, seems doubtful; and in the event it will almost 
certainly be necessary for the Burmese Government to deploy 
large forces against an elusive and increasingly desperate enemy, 
whose activities the Communists, from their ring-side seat, may 
be assumed to watch without disfavour. 


Balkan Miracle 


The Treaty that was signed in Ankara last Saturday between 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia is the latest proof of the 
failure of Russian foreign policy and, as such, it deserves to be 
welcomed, fostered and imitated. The linking of these three 
countries in what amounts to an alliance, although it is not 
given that name, would have been unthinkable as recently as 
1948, when Greeks and Yugoslavs were to all intents and 
purposes at war, and even today the agreement which has 
been reached looks like a minor miracle. It is the sort of 
miracle which Russian Communist expansionism is bound to 
promote among peoples who, whatever their past differences 
may have been, have the genuine backbone of determination 
not to be dominated or swallowed. The three Governments 
owe it to themselves that they have come so far. The countries 
of the West, and the United States and Britain in particular, 
have been able to aid them as individuals, but have been 
able to do little more than wish them good luck as a group. 
There is, indeed, a sense in which one Western organ, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, may complicate the future 
development of the Balkan group, for with the defence arrange- 
ments of Greece and Turkey bound up, as they are, with 
N.A.T.O., and with Yugoslavia still outside N.A.T.O., the staff 
conversations which will now take place between the three 
may run into some awkward silences about Western dispositions 
in general. Not least among the services which Marshal Tito 
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may render during his forthcoming visit to London will be to 
indicate how he proposes to get round this difficulty. And 
there are, of course, other problems—in particular the future 
of relations between the Balkan group and Italy on the one hand 
and the Arab countries on the other. 


Shop Stewards’ Privilege ? 

Last summer a number of Austin’s employees at the 
Longbridge motor works were declared redundant and dis- 
missed, among them one Mr. John McHugh, a member of 
the National Union of Vehicle Builders and the senior shop 
steward. Later they were re-engaged, Mr. McHugh also. In 
September seven hundred odd were again declared redundant, 
Mr. McHugh once more among them. There was an outcry and 
four hundred were reinstated—not, however, including Mr. 
McHugh. The company’s view, it appeared, was that it was 
not concerned with Mr. McHugh as a senior shop steward but 
simply as one employee among others for whom new work 
could not be found. But Mr. McHugh was a senior shop 
steward, and in the opinion of union officials on the spot the 
company’s treatment of Mr. McHugh, unlike the identical 
treatment of other employees on whose behalf no such claims 
were made, amounted to wrongful dismissal and victimisation. 
The quarrel dragged on until February 17th, when the National 
Union of Vehicle Builders called out its two thousand members 
at Longbridge. The snowball, Mr. McHugh in the middle, was 
thus set rolling. Now there are about ten thousand workers, 
members of various unions, taking part in what must be one 
of the most unpopular strikes of recent years. A matter of 
principle seems to be involved according to the National Union 
of Vehicle Builders, and the United Society of Boilermakers, 
which gave moral support to the strikers “ in their defence of a 
fundamental trade union principle.” This principle appears to 
be that a shop steward is a privileged person entitled to pre- 
ferential treatment: if he is declared redundant, it is wrongful 
dismissal; if he is not reinstated, it is victimisation. This is a 
principle which employers are bound to resist resolutely. It 
cannot arouse enthusiasm among employees who are not shop 
stewards. The indications are that this strike will not last much 
longer. 


The Problem of the Prisons 


The debate on prisons in the House of Commons on 
Monday was opportune. One of the chief indictments of 
the prison system as it stands is the total inadequacy of the 
accommodation for the lamentably increased number of prison- 
ers who have to be provided for, with the result that at the 
present moment no fewer than 5,680 prisoners are sleeping 
three in a cell, with results as likely to be as deleterious morally 
as they unquestionably are hygienically. A second indictment 
is the failure to provide prisoners with steady and useful work. 
Men are locked in their cells for 134 hours on end, from 
5.30 p.m. to 7 p.m., and the average working week in local 
prisons is as little as 22 hours; in Dartmoor and Parkhurst it is 
four hours less. No one defends any of these conditions. They 
are beyond defence. The cause is partly shortage of prison 
buildings and partly shortage of prison officers. But the out- 
look is not wholly sombre. The Home Secretary was able to 
give a few encouraging facts. Though the prison population 
has been steadily increasing it has remained stable since last 
May. Since 1949 there have been opened five additional open 
prisons and two additional open Borstal institutions. The con- 
struction of new ordinary prisons is obviously limited by the 
claims of domestic and industrial construction on the building 
trade, but a fort at Dover which can be easily adapted has been 
secured and other similar buildings will shortly be available. 
Staff difficulties remain, but recruiting for the service since the 
war has not been unsatisfactory. One way to diminish the 
Prison population would be to increase the numbers and effi- 
ciency of the police, another would be to find a way of raising 
the moral standards of the community. But that is a question 
as large as it is intractable. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons has had a stiff examination in 
history this week. What was the date of the Bill of 
Rights ? When was the Act of Union passed and who 
were the rulers immediately before and after Union ? On the 
whole the House has emerged with credit. Sir Edward Keelin 
has invoked the Bill of Rights as an obstacle to the grant 0 
amnesty to deserters unless special legislation is brought in. 
The Law Officers are looking into the matter. And the pas- 
sage of the Royal Titles Bill through all its stages in the 
Commons on Tuesday showed how rash it would be to assume 
that constitutional changes, even those made so far back as 
1707, were regarded by all Members nowadays as no more than 
dusty conventions. It is easier to understand how more recent 
changes, such as the establishment of the Republics of Ireland 
and India, should be felt more acutely, but the degree of passion 
with which Mr. Enoch Powell denounced the “ evil” changes 
which he saw in the new royal style for the United Kingdom 
shocked the House and moved Sir David Maxwell Fyfe to make 
a heated reply. 
. %: x 
While the Scottish and Irish critics of the Bill were remember- 
ing the past, Mr. Gordon Walker, a former Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, was looking forward to the day 
when the Queen would show herself as Sovereign of Australia, 
for example, by setting up her Court there. Meanwhile the 
Sovereign’s representative in the United Kingdom would be a 
Governor-General—perhaps some member of the royal family. 
* » * 1 ' 


The Commons have been examined in economics, too, this 
week and did not do so well, with the exception of Mr. Holt, 
the Liberal Member for Bolton West, who showed more cons 
sistency than most in his approach to the problems of trade. 
Conservative and Labour Members are so preoccupied with 
the need to protect British industry that they tend to expect 
other countries—particularly Australia—to open her doors to 
British exports while Britain reserves the right to keep competi- 
tive imports out. Miss Ward, whose struggles with the 
Treasury have been noted previously, keeps a sharp eye on 
the Board of Trade as well. When, on Tuesday, Brigadier 
Mackeson said something soothing about restricting imports of 
Coronation souvenirs, Miss Ward asked tartly if the reassurance 
covered “ pencils in red, white and blue, marked ‘ Made in 
Germany ’” ? 

* * * * 

Lord Lloyd, the new Under-Secretary for Welsh Affairs at 
the Home Office, had to deal with an economic theme—the 
decay of the smaller tinplate mills—when he made his first 
speech as Minister in the House of Lords on Tuesday. He 
acquitted himself honourably, though some elder statesman 
might have warned him, when speaking on unemployment, to 
avoid saying that he was not going to produce any rabbits out 
of any hats: the late Mr. Tom Shaw, a former Minister of 
Labour, was once short of rabbits in similar circumstances. 

* * * cd 


The Opposition has spent much thought and time in evolving 
a form of words on defence which would secure maximum sup- 
port within the party while limiting the repudiation of past 
deeds to the minimum. Thursday’s debate on defence finds 
Labour, therefore, recognising the need for an adequate defence 
programme but declaring that national service should be 
extended only for one year at a time. This is the answer to 
the Government which proposes to extend national service for 
five years, but it is also the answer to Labour critics who 
would prefer to see a review of overseas commitments before 
national service were extended at all. Mr. Attlee has saved as 
much as he could from the wreck caused by Labour’s differs 
ences over defence, but he has had to drop the pilot in the 
process. His former Minister of Defence, Mr. Shinwell, has 
lost his bearings in the party storms since 1951 and cannot 
reach the raft Mr. Attlee is trying to keep afloat. J. F. B. 
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AFTER STALIN 


T is said that Talleyrand, being told that the Czar Alexander 
would not be attending an impending international con- 
ference because he was dead, remarked “| wonder what 

the real reason is.” There is warrant for approaching any 
official information emanating from Moscow today with rather 
similar scepticism, but in fact there can hardly be any question 
of the accuracy of the reports of Mr. Stalin's critical illness 
which broke on the world on Wednesday. Whether the Russian 
Dictator is alive or dead when these words are read, the result 
for Russia itself and for the world is likely to be the same. 
For if the symptoms broadcast on Wednesday morning are 
accurately described it is clear that the prospect of Mr. Stalin’s 
resumption of political activity of any kind is virtually neglig- 
ible. To exaggerate the importance of such an event would be 
hardly possible. Clearly it had to happen sooner or later. No 
one supposed that the greatest man in Russia was immortal. 
But whenever it happened, it was bound to shake the world, 
for no one in history, certainly not Hitler or Mussolini in recent 
history, has wielded the same authority over comparable masses 
of men as Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. There has been no 
question of his being primus inter pares in Russia. His domina- 
tion of all his collaborators has been spectacular since he fought 
and won his battle with Trotsky in 1927. As long ago as the 
Teheran Conference in 1943 that acute observer Harry Hopkins, 
mentioning Stalin’s annoyance that certain questions were 
referred to military experts, instead of being settled by himself, 
Churchill and Roosevelt out of hand, took this as further evi- 
dence of the accuracy of an impression he had received on a 
visit to Moscow in the first months of the war that “ there was 
no real authority in the Soviet Union below the top.” That is 
broadly true, and it is clear that Stalin’s supremacy was due 
solely to his personality, not to any office he held. For years, 
as no more than the Secretary of the Communist Party, he 
enjoyed as much power as he has since he became Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. What has mattered was not that 
he held this or that post, but simply that he was Stalin. 

The time has by no means come to weigh him in any nice 
balance. The estimate, moreover, would vary according as it 
was framed by foreigners or by Russians, and among the latter 
there could be radical divergences, as the scathing indictment 
drawn by one able and acute Russian, Leon Trotsky, from the 
exile into which Stalin drove him, testifies. But by his followers 
he was built up as assiduously as Hitler was in Germany, and 
no less effectively. His portrait was ubiquitous. He became 
a legend for scores of millions of Russians. They are hardly 
capable of imagining their country without him. How much 
of that was due to the force of his personality and how much 
to effective propaganda it is hard to determine. But it is an 
important question, because if propaganda largely made Stalin 
it could largely make his successor, whoever that unknown 
figure may be. Stalin’s ability was undoubted, but it is not 
to be taken for granted uncritically. In the war, in spite of an 
indomitable resolution, various intellectual weaknesses were 
revealed. Mr. Churchill, with all his mastery of English, can 
hardly find terms adequate to express his views on the folly 
of Stalin in closing his eyes deliberately or unconsciously to the 
imminence of Hitler’s attack on Russia in 1941. “ Nothing,” 
he writes, “that any of us could do pierced the purblind 
prejudice and fixed ideas which Stalin had raised between him- 
self and the terrible truth.” That is a considered judgement, 
recorded several years after the event. No one can question 
its justice, and no one who recognises its justice can fail to 
realise its fundamental inconsistency with the belief in 
Stalin's military and political omniscience pervading his own 


country. In the later stages of the war, moreover, he scemed 
intellectually quite incapable, in spite of the lucidity with which i 
was explained to him, of understanding the immense magnitudg 
of the preparations necessary before the Second Front in the 
West, for which he was so insistently pressing, could be created, 
He counted more for force of character than for force of brain, 

And now this Georgian cobbler’s son is removed from the 
stage on which he has exercised unchallenged domination for 
twenty-five years. The legendary figure disappears. Who will 
take his place, and what will the effect be in Russia and abroad? 
The first question is as hard to answer as the second. There 
are several recognised aspirants, chief among them Malenkoy, 
Molotov and Beria, but how a decision will be made betweeq 
them, and what body will make it—the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party or the Council of People’s Commissars— 
is matter at this juncture for no more than futile speculation, 
Malenkov, who is a deputy-chairman of the Council of Minis. 
ters and a joint-secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Party, seems to be the most favoured by the prophets, but their 
reasons for this, or any other, choice have but slender founda. 
tions. How far personal rivalries will be a factor, and how deep 
a rift will result if they are, is another of the at present un- 
answerable questions. A coup d'état is always possible, partis 
cularly a coup by the army. But it is extremely probable that 
Stalin has drawn up a testament in which his successor is named, 
and if the reverence paid to Lenin is any guide Stalin’s authority 
on the morrow of his death will be little less, if indeed any less, 
than it has been through his life. But whatever the effect of the 
elimination of Stalin in’ Russia itself, its effect in the satellite 
States—-Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and, it 
must be added, East Germany—may be very different. The 
position of all of them is not the same. For some more than 
others the decisive factor in their political revolutions was not 
the U.S.S.R. but J. Vz Stalin in his own person. Malenkov 
means little to them. Beria is calculated to inspire fear much 
more than confidence, Molotov to inspire no particular senti- 
ments at all. A powerful cement is dissolved with Stalin's 
disappearance. Russia itself may be able to withstand the 
effects of that. It is much more doubtful whether Russia’s 
external empire can. 

Most of these questions can await an answer. One of them— 
as to the policy to be adopted by the Western Allies—cannot. 
All talk of an Eisenhower-Stalin meeting, with or without Mr, 
Churchill’s participation, is of course silenced. It so happens 
that a meeting between Mr. Eden, Mr. Dulles and M., 
Vyshinsky is perfectly possible. But it is doubtful whether 
anything could be achieved by it. M. Vyshinsky may well think 
it desirable in his own interests to get back to Moscow as soon 
as possible. He cannot know whom he speaks for or what 
authority he retains. The seismic changes at home may banish 
any immediate fear of war, but equally they may actually 
intensify the fear. In such conjunctures the best way of main- 
taining internal union can sometimes be the deliberate creation 
of some external crisis. “The republic in danger” can be 
a potent cry. In this case a move towards war would be 
frenzied folly, but it cannot be ruled out completely. But on 
the whole the move is more likely to be in the other direction. 
Internal preoccupations will make supreme demands on the 
men in the Kremlin, and it will be long before+they sink into the 
background. Yet some decision about the Korean war must 
be taken. It may, of course, be taken by China on her own 
initiative. Mao Tse-tung has shown no aspiration for the role 
of acolyte of Moscow, and, if he had, Moscow without Stalin 
is something different from Moscow with. The responsibility 
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resting on Western diplomacy is immense. The worst of all 

icies would be to attempt to take advantage of Russia’s 
jificulties. With an expression of decent sympathy can be 
coupled a clear intimation that a settlement of differences is as 
earnestly desired as ever, and the conversations such as were 
vaguely adumbrated between President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Stalin can be engaged in still as soon as Russia under some new 
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T is universally agreed that the Crown should be kept out of 
politics. How much should it be kept out of commerce ? 
The question is prompted by a communication handed to, 

but not addressed to, me from an art gallery in the West End. 
The first paragraph of the document (a little faulty in syntax, 
but no matter) runs 
“ Having received permission from the Queen, a portrait 
of Her Majesty will be exhibited at the —— Galleries 
during the week of the Coronation.” 
A good beginning undoubtedly. The second paragraph, pre- 
liminary to a purpose, suggests how appropriate it would be 
“to show, during this historic week, portraits of people whose 
interests are directed towards the welfare of Great Britain.” 
As to the third paragraph “the purpose of this letter is” to 
indicate, in short, that this means you, and to “ ask for your co- 
operation to enable us to include a portrait of you in the 
Exhibition ” (where the Queen's will be). The portrait would 
be painted by “ an exhibitor of the Royal Academy ” and would 
only require three sittings, or for that matter a photograph 
would do to work from. Fourth paragraph: “Should you 
decide to acquire the painting, the fee would be 250 to 100 
guineas, dependent upon size.” This is what is known as 
coming down to brass tacks. And why not? Well, it’s just 
as you think. 


* * bal 


When it was announced at the beginning of the 9 o’clock news 
last Saturday evening that the news bulletin would be followed 
by a party political broadcast, groans no doubt went up from 
a million homes where Saturday Night Theatre was being 
awaited with some impatience. As a matter of fact what Mr. 
James Griffiths gave was what I should suppose was the least 
partisan party political broadcast on record. If 1 remember 
rightly, the only reference to party in it was mention of the fact 
that certain advances towards self-government in parts of 
Africa had been the work of the Labour Government. For 
the rest it was an eloquent, and at times almost passionate, plea 
against the imposition of the Central African Federation pro- 
posals on unwilling Africans. And on that there is no general 
party view. Mr. R. R. Stokes, a Minister in the last Labour 
Government, is all for pressing forward with federation. So is 
that very high authority on African affairs, Professor W. M. 
Macmillan, who, though he is no party man, has always tended 
more to the Left than the Right. On the other side, of course, 
is that at least equally high authority, Miss Margery Perham. 
The fact is that on this question the arguments pro and con are 
so nicely balanced that it is a matter of the utmost difficulty for 
the honest student of affairs to decide between them. The kind 
of tempestuous irresponsibility with which, for example, the 
British Weekly charges with “ impotence ” those Free Church- 
men who do not share its own extreme views on federation 
can do nothing but darken counsel. . 

* * 


* 


* 


Since I referred a fortnight ago to a man who was falsely 
identified as a participant in the hold-up at the ‘ Prospect of 
Whitby ° public House at Wapping, and spent 20 days in custody 
in consequence, I have been re-reading H. B. Irving’s account 
of the historic case of Adolf Beck. Beck, a Norwegian living 
in London, was charged in 1895 with defrauding a number of 
women by means of false cheques. Ten out of twenty-two 
women concerned definitely identified him as the man who had 
swindled them. One said he was not the man; the others were 
uncertain. The case against him further rested on his positive 
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leader is ready for them. She may.not be ready for them at 
all. Even so elementary a question as whether Mr. Stalin has 
been a restraining or a provocative factor cannot be answered 
with any certainty, vitally important though the answer is. But 
the fundamentals of Allied policy are clear. More resolutely 
than ever must we prepare materially against war. More 
unmistakably than ever must we manifest our desire for peace. 


°"S NOTEBOOK 


identification with a man named John Smith, who had been 
convicted of similar offences eighteen years before—though it 
subsequently appeared that Smith possessed certain unconceal- 
able and unalterable physical features which Beck did not. 
Beck was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude and served 
the whole of it except for the remission gained by good conduct. 
Released in 1901, he was arrested again on a similar charge, 
again identified with the convicted John Smith, when by a 
strange chance John Smith himself was arrested a few weeks 
later for the same old type of offence. The bearing of that on 
the case against Beck was manifest. A Commitiee of Enquiry 
appointed by the Home Secretary of the day reported that 
there was no shadow of foundation for any of the charges 
against him, and the Government paid him £5,000 compensa- 
tion. As I said before, identification parades no doubt have 
their uses, but they should always be viewed with a healthy 
scepticism. 

7 * 


o » 


The decision of the Labour Party to start a weekly paper is 
very interesting. Its nature has not been announced, and, I 
imagine, not yet decided. It is hardly likely to be on the lines 
of what are known as the weekly reviews: sevenpence or nine- 
pence is probably more than the average Labour reader would 
want to spend. I should suppose that the fourpence of Tribune, 
whose mephitic influence the new journal is designed to counter- 
act, would be nearer the mark. Floating a new publication is a 
serious undertaking, but this one should have sufficient funds 
behind it and a very considerable clientéle to appeal to in front. 
But there is one other essential requisite—an efficient editor, 
with experience in successful editing and a firm belief in the 
cause. The editing of a new paper is no job for amateurs. 
Fortunately (perhaps not quite so fortunately for the individuals 
themselves) the Labour Party could at once put its hands on two 
or three men with all the necessary qualities. 

- * * * 


Having been invited last week to see an example of com- 
mercial television, I feel a litte more competent to pronounce 
for or against that projected innovation. In America, ef course, 
it is no innovation at all. What I saw, indeed, was a half-hour 
American film, starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Constance 
Cummings and other celebrities with whom I am more slightly 
acquainted, at the beginning, in the middle and at the end of 
which a very well turned-out gentleman proclaimed, with many 
ingenious variations of voice and action, the merits of a 
beverage called Rheingold beer. I give it a free advertisement 
here to compensate for the expression of a fervent hope that I 
shall never see it or any other commodity, liquid or solid, adver- 
tised on a British television screen. It was very kind of the 
exhibitors to ask me, but I can but record the impression I 


received. 


* ” * * 


In a paragraph last week advocating the inelusion of some 
lay element in the projected Press Council I inferred that there 
was no such lay element in the General Medical Council (which, 
by a slip which no one seems to have noticed, I referred to as 
the British Medical Council). It is pointed out that in fact, the 
disciplinary committee of the Council does contain two non- 
medical members. That, of course, strengthens my argument. 

* * * 

“T wonder why my grandfather has taken to reading the 
Bible so much,” mused Master Smith. “Cramming for his 
finals, of course,” observed Master Jones. JANUS. 
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Europe in Suspense 
By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER Hamburg. 


N the tenth of March the draft of the statute of 
the European Community will be submitted by the 
ad hoc (constitutional) Assembly at Strasbourg to the 

six Foreign Ministers of France, Italy, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the three Benelux countries. The Rome con- 
ference has somewhat overshadowed the announcement from 
Paris that the constitutional committee of the ad hoc Assembly 
had concluded its work and that the draft would now be pre- 
sented to the ad hoc Assembly for a second and final reading. 


It was on September 10th last year at Luxembourg that the 
six Foreign Ministers of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity entrusted the members of the Assembly of that 
community with the task of drafting this statute in accordance 
with Article 38 of the European Defence Community Treaty, 
which at that time had been signed but not ratified and 
which has still not been ratified. What the Foreign Ministers 
had in mind when entrusting the members of the Assembly 
with that task was to gain time. The political union of Europe 
was not to be held up indefinitely on account of any possible 
delay or deadlock concerning the military union. And vice 
versa, the military union was not to be jeopardised by the 
almost irrefutable argement that a defence community without 
a political community was more or less a headless body. In 
shifting the task of drafting a “ European constitution” from 
the not yet existing E.D.C. Assembly to the already existing 
Schuman Plan Assembly, the Foreign Ministers followed the 
recommendation of the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe and a similar recommendation presented previously 
by the European Movement. 

When the members of the Schuman Plan Assembly—seventy- 
eight in number—were convened last September, they formed 
what has since been called the ad hoc Assembly, a special body 
for the special task of drafting the political statute of Europe, 
and they increased their number to eighty-seven as stated in 
the E.D.C. Treaty for the Assembly of the Defence Com- 
munity. On March 10th, exactly six months after the Ministers’ 
meeting of September 10th, the work will be accomplished—not 
entirely a bad performance, considering that hardly anybody 
had believed six months ago in the possibility of the representa- 
tives of six nations and of far more political parties agreeing 
on a common statute for Europe, The only major political 
party which refused from the start to take part in the effort 
was the German Social Democratic Party. 

The statute, as now presented, undertakes to integrate the 
Coal and Steel Community and the E.D.C. in the European 
Community as in one juridical entity. The European Com- 
munity will also be empowered to safeguard human rights 
within its orbit, to co-ordinate foreign policy and to extend 
economic integration to a common market and a Customs 
Union for the six nations. Different periods of adaptation are 
provided for to achieve the aims of the Community. There 
are to be two Houses of Parliament, an Executive Council, 
a Supreme Court and an Economic and Social Council, the 
latter in a merely consultative capacity. There will also be 
a Council of national Ministers, with gradually diminishing 
powers, which is to co-ordinate the policy of the six national 
Governments with that of the new community. The com- 
munity is to have its own laws, its own budget and its own 
executive. One of the Houses of Parliament, the People’s 
Chamber, is to be elected by universal suffrage. The members 
f the other, the Senate, are to be appointed by the national 
Parliaments. 

After receiving the draft of the statute, the six Foreign 
Ministers will probably call a diplomatic conference to discuss 
the draft in detail. They will then, if they agree, sign a treaty 
which is to be submitted for ratification to the national 
Parliaments. After that the European Community would come 
nto being, and the first European Parliament could be elected. 
Members of the constitutional committee of the ad hoc 
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Assembly have expressed hopes that the first European elections 
could take place in 1954. 

All this may appear like wild optimism in view of the 
E.D-C. crisis which continues even after the Rome conference 
of Foreign Ministers. Although a complete deadlock has 
been averted, the domestic political difficulties, particularly in 
France, have not been overcome. The French additional 
protocols, now to be known as “ interpretative texts,” will be 
re-drafted by the E.D.C. interim committee to conform to 
the spirit and substance of the E.D.C. Treaty. But even the 
original protocols have not satisfied General de Gaulle, who 
has come out more violently than ever against the E.D.C. He 
will be still less satisfied by “ interpretative texts ” which do not 
require ratification. The Cabinet of M. Mayer, which came 
into being with Gaullist support, is not in a strong position 
after M. Bidault’s less rigid attitude in Rome. 

De Gaulle has again declared himself in favour of a 
coalition of nations, including Germany. So has Dr. 
Liitkens of the German S.P.D. He suggested that the E.DC. 
Treaty should be replaced by a revised version of the Brussels 
five-Power treaty of 1948. This is the first intimation of what 
the S.P.D. means by a system of international collective 
security. Coalition instead of integration is what both the 
Gaullists in France and the Socialists in Germany advocate. 
A strange coincidence indeed. Coalition would mean a 
German national army in alliance with other national armies. 
It is really paradoxical that a German national army is 
favoured by the right-wing opposition in France and by the 
left-wing opposition in Germany. At present no one can pre- 
dict rationally how M. Mayer is to find a majority for the 
E.D.C. Treaty in the French Parliament and how Dr, 
Adenauer, although he commands a clear majority in the 
Bundestag, is to overcome the German constitutional tangle. 
But many sober observers in France, Germany and elsewhere 
are not entirely pessimistic as to the final fate of the E.D.C. 

At this moment we have something like an accumulation 
of European facts. There is the Coal and Steel Community. 
There is the draft of the European Community. This draft 
embodies the E.D.C. But members of the constitutional com- 
mittee of the ad hoc Assembly have already hinted at the 
possibility of making the European Community independent 
of the fate of the E.D.C. This would mean that the treaty 
establishing the European Community could be signed and 
could even be ratified before the ratification of the E.D.C. 
Thus the European Community could become a European 
force on its own basis, a driving force which would also 
strengthen the chances for a Defence Community. It could 
act as a political foundation for the military union. On the 
other hand the E.D.C. Treaty has now been presented to the 
six respective Parliaments for ratification. Dr. Adenauer has 
predicted that. the third reading of the treaties in the Bundestag 
will come through before the end of March. Let us assume 
that the Parliaments of Italy and the Benelux countries will 
follow suit during the spring. After that the French National 
Assembly would be in a situation very different from what it 
is today. At present the responsibility for a possible failure 
of the E.D.C. is still shared by many. But what if five lower 
Houses of Parliament have ratified the treaty? Then the 
French National Assembly will stand alone with an enormous 
responsibility of its own. Will the majority of the Assembly 
then really vote against the treaties without presenting any 
kind of constructive alternative ? Which is to be stronger in 
that case, the accumulation of European facts and the force 
of concentrated responsibility or an irrational aversion in the 
face of the inevitable ? 

Again, if at a later stage a final decision has to be reached 
by the Constitutional Court of the Federal Republic, what is 
the attitude of the judges going to be ? A situation may arise 
where their No, and their No alone, would mean the failure 
of Europe. In such a case the judges could hardly get away 
from the fact that their decision is not merely legal but highly 
political and even historical. Would not, in the face of 
accumulated European facts, the responsibility for saying No 
weigh immeasurably heavier than the responsibility for saying 
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Yes? There are many indications that the judges of the Court 
have by no means been made happy by the attempt of the 
legislature to shift the burden of a political decision to the 
wdiciary. For the real question in Germany is: Has a nation 
the right to defend itself? Is that a legal question; is it a 
constitutional question? Only German thoroughness and 
stubbornness, and not a true problem of constitutional law, 
have placed the judges: of the highest German court in their very 
unenviable position. 

Thus there is something like an accumulation of European 
facts and of a correspondingly accumulated responsibility which 
at a crucial moment may turn the scales. To this may be 
added what is generally called “ American pressure. There 
is also a certain scope for British assistance in the way of the 
closest possible association short of integration. All this may 
work together. Europe is still in suspense. But the failure of 
the E.D.C. is by no means a foregone conclusion. 


Two Generations 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


HAVE just finished reading Period Piece, Mrs. Raverat’s 

recollections of her Cambridge childhood. Discovering 

both that the book was charming and that I grew up just 
a generation later within a mile of Gwen Raverat’s home, I 
have been tempted to linger, making comparisons between her 
childhood and my own... What had changed, and what 
remained the same’? My birthday was just twenty-seven 
years later than hers, and historians, I believe, usually allow 
between a quarter of a century and thirty years to a generation. 
I set down these figures to suggest a historical and all but 
scientific justification for writing in a way which might other- 
wise, | fear, be condemned as the worthless fruit of egoism 
and nostalgia. 

Between my generation and the previous one there took 
place the most extensive and successful, the least bloody and 
the least celebrated revolution in modern history. I mean 
the liberation of women and children. Young Gwen was 
tortured with long woollen stockings and heavily boned stays 
while | wore liberty bodices and no stockin this will do 
well enough as a symbol of the change. mention this 
revolution only to avoid discussing its results, for it would be 
silly for me to write of developments that were universal and 
in no way particular to Cambridge. 

On the other hand I ought not to enlarge on matters that 
are wo nearly particular to myself—I know this but am 
inclined to err a little. I cannot, for instance, resist mentioning 
my delight at being introduced to Lady Darwin as a human 
being of flesh, feeling and foibles. All through my childhood 
I regarded this lady, Mrs. Raverat’s mother, as an Olympian 
living far above the ordinary Cambridge scene. She was 
mythical. I saw her in my mind’s eye as a towering figure 
carved in basalt like an Egyptian Pharaoh. Indeed, her 
mythical character was heightened by my belief that there 
were two of her, for I did not properly understand that the 
inherited brilliance of Charles Darwin’s five sons made them 
much prone to knighthoods. Yes, Lady Darwin was a high 
goddess, and her famous connection with the Descent of Man 
served only to ensure her ascendancy. What a revelation, then, 
to be shown her as a high-spirited American girl settling rather 
apprehensively among the formalities of Victorian Cambridge 
and remaining always a little naive--the surface of her strong 
personality agreeably shot with foible. 

One other too personal comparison I cannot resist. Mrs. 
Raverat describes the terror she felt for the lame crossing- 
sweeper of Sidgwick Avenue. A generation later he was still 
there, gabbling and hobbling. to frighten and fascinate me and 
my friends, Now here is an interesting example of the growth 
of folklore. Among the children of my day there was a 
tradition that this ragged cripple was fabulously rich and that 
he kept his treasure hidden in some secret place. I remember 
how one day we shamefully stalked him along Grantchester 
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Meadows, and actually saw him thrust his hand into a little 
hole in the ground !_ I learn from Period Piece that the sweeper 
had in very truth been left a modest legacy by the eccentric 
old lady at ‘ The Hermitage,’ the big house close beside his 
crossing; probably he never banked it. So ours, like most 
legends, had a foundation in fact. 

One of the changes due to the women’s and children’s revolu- 
tion is of special concern to Cambridge, and can therefore 
properly be mentioned in these comparative reminiscences. 
This is the chaperoning of young women exposed to the native 
wickedness of undergraduates. Gwen Raverat was often 
employed as an infant chaperone, and so was I, for the custom 
persisted just into my elder sister’s time. There was, however, 
a significant difference in our manner of carrying out our duties. 
While little Gwen in her many garments and frills used to 
watch her elders with a conscientiousness that was perhaps 
spiced with deliberate malice, I, with free-and-easy clothes 
and a lack of discipline that left me far less maliciously appre- 
ciative of the adult world, used to climb out of the window 
to spend a blissful afternoon among the chimneys, dormers 
and parapets of Trinity Great Court. I also heard from my 
sister of the chaperoning of women students at lectures. Having 
made the handsome concession of allowing girls to attend 
university lectures, the authorities decreed that female dons 
should sit at the ends of the rows they occupied, like human 
stoppers to bottles of sweet temptation. This custom, I think, 
persisted until a year or so after the First War, when it was 
swept away together with all the rest of the chaperonage busi- 
ness which had been such an important vested interest for the 
Cambridge matrons of the nineteenth century. 

Mrs. Raverat’s only martial recollection is of being obliged 
to miss a view of Lord Roberts because waiting might have 
tired the carriage-horses. For me, of course, war was near at 
hand, taking my father much to London, my mother into 
nursing, and supplying us with what we called Rats’ Butter— 
the inexpendible surplus of the fats officially supplied to my 
father for his nutritional experiments.* My sharpest and most 
poignant memory is also my earliest. On the outbreak of 
war a Welsh regiment was established at Cambridge, and some 
of its horses were picketed in the elm avenue near our house. 
Those were still light-hearted days, and every night my mother 
used to take the sergeant in charge a jug of cocoa and the 
horses lumps of sugar. Once or twice I was allowed to trot 
along with her, and I can still recall. the.snuffling and _ soft 
stamping of the horses, and the sense of awe and heroism I 
felt in the dim aisle below the elms. Within a few months of 
their leaving for the front we recognised many of these Welsh- 
men in the blue, white and red of hospital uniform. They 
were the fortunate survivors. 

In our prevalent fears Gwen Raverat and I were certainly 
typical of our respective generations. She dreaded going 
through the gaping chasms of the Backs after dark; I lay 
awake at night in fearful expectation of seeing the walls 
crumple about me. My father had told me of Sir Ernest 
Rutherford’s efforts to split the atom, and I was convinced 
that the world would blow up, beginning from a spot in 
Trinity College not very far from my bed. 

I should like to write of the material survivals of my infancy 
—vehicles for instance: the decayed four-wheelers, the high- 
wheeled dashing carts of the butchers, the millers’ waggons 
with their massive black tilts, and above all the lovely brassy 
milk-carts in which the new emancipation allowed me to beg 
an occasional ride. As with many other such things, Gwen 
took them for granted, | knew them in infancy and my son 
knows them not. 

They are too numerous to be marshalled, and so I will turn 
instead to the more general social scene. In my childhood 
calling and the leaving of cards were still a rigorously enforced 
tyranny, terrifying to some new brides of the university. My 
parents, like the Darwins, gave formal dinner-parties, though 
the number of courses had declined—from ten to perhaps six. 


* Mrs. Hawkes’ father was Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, O.M., 
the eminent biochemist and nutritional expert.—Ed. Spectator. 
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Just like my predecessor, I used to crouch behind the 
banisters watching the solemn procession of ladies and gentle- 
men going into dinner arm-in-arm and in the strictest order of 
university precedence. These things were already rather absurd, 
but the decent comfort of our home-life was only sensible. My 
father had little private means, and we certainly could not live 
in the style of the Darwins thirty years before. Still, my early 
memories are of efficient domestic order. I have a snapshot 
showing my small person seated on a smooth lawn between a 
very pretty and flouncy parlourmaid and a dignified cook, with 
my nurse towering behind in white linen. So, still in 1913, 
could a poor professor afford to live. 

That was the very year in which my father was completing 
his most important work in the discovery of vitamins, and I 
cannot doubt that it was a good thing for us all that he need 
not return from his lab. to domestic chores, that his wife 
could stay with him and his children sometimes be kept away. 
It was good for him and for the public, as it had been good 
in the days of the Darwin brothers. Very soon after that 
photograph was taken on our lawn such middle-class domestic 
order was tottering. Now, a full generation later, professors, 
like artists and all the other most creative members of our 
society, have been plunged back into the Darwinian struggle 
for existence. This, I believe, is not good for anyone, and it 
makes me angry to think of it. However, another charming 
generation is just growing out of a childhood which must have 
seemed perfectly good and normal to its members. Spring 
returns as it has always done, bringing the crocuses out along 
the Backs. 


Americans in Italy 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


HAD been in Florence three days, and the American 

sergeant had been there eighteen months. We had both 

arrived speaking no Italian; but, when we went round the 
fair together, it was I that did what talking there was to be 
done between us and the stall-holders, and tried a little vague 
interpreting between him and them. It wasn’t that | was being 
particularly bright; it was that he was being (it seemed to me) 
incredible. Eighteen months there, and he couldn’t say 
* please ” or “ thank you ” or “ excuse me” or “ how much ?” 
If he trod on an Italian toe he said “ Sorry ~ in English; when 
he ordered a drink he said “ Beer” and hoped for the best. 
Large and bovine and benevolent, he looked and spoke so 
exactly like my idea of an American sergeant that I felt all 
the evening that we were walking about in the middle of a 
Hollywood film. 

The fair-ground and the Italian light increased the illusion, 
of course. And the loud-speaker was playing nine-month-old 
tunes very loudly indeed. He was desperately homesick, the 
American; so my friend, who worked in the same office as he 
did, had promised we would take him round the fair and help 
him choose a handbag for his wife, a table-cloth for his mother- 
in-law, toys for his two small children, and all the other bits 
and pieces that foreigners buy in a strange country. He was 
so homesick, we found, as we sat and ate pizzas and he drank 
his beer, that he had taken in nothing (so he said, so it seemed) 
of all that lay around us: so lonely that he just hated mildly 
whatever he saw. That he had not learned a word of Italian 
was typical of his attitude; he didn’t care what Italians said, 
so why bother to learn their language ? He didn’t care how 
they lived, or how they had lived in the past, so why bother 
to explore? He hadn been anywhere; he had just written 
home, and planned, ceaselessly planned, for the two months 
ahead, when his wife and the children would be arriving. A 
pious Catholic, and evidently faithful, he had found no Italian 
girl-friend; talking with two women, and Englishwomen at that, 
was safe, and he let himself go a bit. 

“TI just don’t know how Id get through.” he said, looking 
out across the city, blind to its evening glory, “ if I didn’t know 
she was coming.” It was sad; we could feel for his loneliness 
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even if we could not sympathise with his obtuseness jn the 
face of things Italian. It was sad, but an individual ‘malad . 
he couldn't, | asked my friend, be typical, surely ? Ris 

He wasn’t typical in his gloom, she told me gloomily but 
in not learning a word of Italian, in not caring a hoot what wen 
on around him, he was typical all right. only too twig 
Others found girls and went dancing: but it wasn’t just the 
lonely; it wasn’t just the unintelligent: it was the same from 
top to bottom. No one in the American forces in Italy todg 
she said, cared a hoot what the Italians thought or felt or ‘ 
they lived or what they said. I thought she exaggerated: and 
perhaps the term “ no one,” was too sweeping. But she came 
near the truth, as I found out soon enough. Let me give two 
examples—examples not from “ the ranks” but elsewhere. 

I had been in Florence two months, or a bit more, when | 
heard that the American commandant needed a secretary. I 
applied for the job, was offered it, and was most charmingly 
treated by the colonel I was to work for, a grey-haired man in 
the forties, with intelligence in every gesture. He asked what 
my Italian was like, and I was given an easy piece to translate, 
“It will be too hard, I expect,” they told me; but it wasn’t 
The colonel was pleased and friendly. “ We don’t use it a lot.” 
he said, “ but we do need someone who can just answer the 
phone in Italian and talk a bit to anyone who comes into the 
Office. None of us can even say “ hullo.” He had been in Italy, 
I afterwards learned, two years. 

Again, when I was coming away from Florence, at Bologna 
there got into the carriage a very American-looking young man, 
handsome in a large bland way; and he produced a conversa- 
tion-bock called Get along in Italy, and then asked everyone 
in the carriage, in English, whether he spoke English. No one 
did, and | was too much depressed at the thought of leaving 
Italy to want to be agreeable to him. But as we got further 
from Bologna the packed luncheons we had all bought on the 
station began to make conversations start up between the rest of 
us. It was Friday, and we had been given chicken to eat; 
what were the ethics of the case? The Neapolitan tailor on 
my left was reassuring. Conversation flourished. The carriage 
could not quite make me, or my nationality, out; they were 
pleasantly curious, as Italian railway-carriages always are. How 
old was I, was I fidanzata, where was | going, why was | going 
away, why was I sad? Suddenly we began talking about 
mistletoe, I forget why, and they asked me what it was in 
English, and I said the word, quite plainly. The American 
sat up. “Gosh,” he said. “So you do speak English.” I 
said I did, rather wryly. “ Do you mind my asking ? ” he said, 
“Was that Italian you were talking just now ? ” I said it was. 
“Oh,” said the American, “1 just wondered if maybe it was 
French.” And he afterwards told me he had been in Italy 
some days, being on an elaborate post-graduate scholarship 
that was taking him all over Europe to study (this was the 
nicest part) international relations. 

It was sad and funny, depending how you looked at it: not 
so much the tourists (they are too easy game, and often charm- 
ing) as the soldiers and airmen. “ I suppose you can buy butter 
on the local market,” said Captain A.; “ but of course I never 
have.” They none of them had, or their wives either. Even 
if it were the best butter on earth, they still preferred the PX 
kind. Everything they could possibly eat or use was sent over 
from the States: everything, even to heavy household things, 
sheets and blankets and suchlike. There weren’t for them 
Italian shops, those gay and friendly and conversational places, 
where, in my first weeks, | learnt my first sentences, and they 
would all exclaim with flattering eagerness every time I came 
in or even passed the door: no, there was just the “ local 
market.” There weren't Italians, even, real people who minded 
being poor relations; there was just the “local population.” 
You couldn't talk to them, but why bother to talk ? There 
were plenty of Americans to talk to, and, anyway, if you did 
want to talk to an Italian, any girl who was smart had !carnt 
a bit of English. 

I wish I could say it was just the troops. Of course 1 was 
most evident in them, but time and again the strange and ugly 
lordliness you found in ordinary, well-intentioned travelling 
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Americans—at the opera, the smartest of smart dowagers turn- 
‘ag round and saying, in English (though we behind her were 
speaking Italian), “ Does my hat bother you ? ”; time and again 
the same sort of woman, or her husband, saying “ sorry,” 
“excuse me,” “ thank you,” at concerts or in church or on a 
tram. Surely “ scusi,” “ permesso ” and “ grazie” are not such 
awkward words to say—and surely, being bandied about as 
much as they are, they can be picked up easily enough. Is it 
the sense of Roman citizenship again, or simply obtuseness or 
laziness or both? I should like to know exactly what goes on 
in the mind of a traveller who talks English automatically to 
whatever natives he comes across. I simply do not know. 

To those who worked with them, and are not Americans, the 
American attitude in Italy, both officially and unofficially, is 
extraordinarily depressing. There are the fantastic discrepan- 
cies in salary-—the way the Americans, not only the troops, but 
any American citizen working in the organisation, are paid so 
much that they, most of them, cannot think how to spend the 
money: while the Italians and other non-Americans pinch along, 
at exactly similar jobs and without the enormous subsidies of 
food and petrol, for a small fraction of the pay. Here is a 
typical, certainly not an outstanding, bad case. A woman | 
know was recently confirmed in her position, direct from 
Washington; the job approved, and she approved as holder 
of it. If she was American, she was to get 218,000 lire a month; 
if she wasn’t, 85,000—a difference, in sterling, of nearly £80. 
She wasn’t American; yet she was lucky, because even 85,000 
jg a cosy enough salary nowadays. It is the 40,000-a-monthers 
that feel the pinch. 

Is it any wonder that there are anti-American scrawls on the 
walls, and is it always Communism that puts them there ? 


Thoughts in a Cathedral 


By C. L. JACQUES 


ROM my seat at the back of the chancel I could 

see straight down to the high altar; on each side stalls 

were filled with the parish clergy of a whole diocese. 
The arches were pale with reflected light; the windows 
shone with subdued hues, and the great gold plate and high 
gold candlesticks flashed as the richly-coloured robes of the 
officiating bishops moved across the front of the altar. - The 
organ filled my ears with deep-toned music, and the voices of 
the choir took wing and soared above the heavy singing of the 
rows of massed clergy. 

For a few minutes a solemn silence followed, while a visiting 
bishop went his stately way to the high pulpit. His voice failed 
to hold my attention, because my senses were still too keenly 
aware of the beauty of the music, the colour and the noble 
architecture. My mind wandered, and followed my eyes medita- 
tively as they took in again the wonder of this scene, closely 
observed for the first time. The contrast with our own small 
country church was startling: no music there but our own hearty 
and often tuneless singing (in the service) to a single manual 
organ, played devotedly, though inaccurately, by an old man 
stiffened with rheumatism. No colour there except the east 
window and the brass on the altar above the frontal. 

Suddenly my eyes came to rest on the faces of the clergy 
listening to the carefully enunciated words of the sermon, and 
I heard these words slowly falling, “. . . and we look to the 
ministers of Christ’s church to recall the lost sheep of Israel, 
to reinspire this country of ours with the great traditions of the 
Christian life; to go out and about making known to all that 
the Gospel alone has any true meaning for men; to rededicate 
themselves to... .” 

With a shock like a pain I was aware of the tired lined faces 
of the men in the stalls. Only a few were actually upturned to 
the speaker. Some of the listeners looked straight in front 
rather blankly; some leaned their heads on their hands in 
thoughtful attitude; some actually had their eyes shut; the whole 
effect was one of weary inability to respond to the preacher’s 
words. What were they thinking, these vicars and rectors 
called together from all the towns and villages of that diocese ? 
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I do not know, and [I could not ask. But as that noble 
Service proceeded with dignity and reverence my mind 
remained with these men who have been called so often by 
their bishop and archbishops to be the “ spiritual commandos 
of the Church in our land.” I knew what would happen when 
they faded with dignity and composure from the chancel, and 
left the cathedral. Back they would go, to their loneliness, 
their superhuman task, their drudgery, their empty churches; 
and back to the grumbling and quarrelling of parishioners, the 
endless soul-destroying round of money-raising “ efforts,” 
the grinding worry about making ends meet, dilapidations and 
repairs; but above all the lonely grim fight to hold on to their 
belief, to keep their churches going. to keep faith with their 
ordination vows, to hold down the blinding disillusionment 
and baffling lack of response to preaching and visiting and 
work. 

These clergymen are truly holding the bastions of Christi- 
anity against all the forces of Communism and atheism in this 
country today. In this land there is no section of men of greater 
integrity, who, by their example alone, shame the people they 
work amongst by their honesty, kindliness' and steadfast pur- 
pose in a society riddled with greed, lust and self-indulgence. 
Gone are the days when they held privileged positions in their 
communities. They should command today respect and esteem, 
even though they seem able to achieve so little. 

How seldom do we hear praise of clergy ! How often are 
they the target of criticism for all, from bishop to church- 
cleaner, from the big daily newspaper to the local weekly ! 
The incumbent is the scapegoat for all. Let him trip ever so 
little, and the hounds of the Press are on him. Let him fail 
to send his quota, and the bishop will reprove him. Dare I 
say that too many of those in ecclesiastical high places do not 
know, or have forgotten, the need of the parish clergy for 
spiritual help, for praise and for true friendship ? How easy 
it is for those who work great missions, who travel the country 
as Organisers, who sit in councils and on committees and hold 
conference, who travel and refresh their minds—-how easy to 
forget the spiritual weariness which falls more and more heavily 
on the men who see the same faces daily and preach to the 
same few people weekly, who walk the same round of streets 
or cottages all the year and face the same criticisms and prac- 
tical difficulties all their lives. Dull, they are called, lacking 
initiative and inspiration. I have heard a whole section of 
country clergy called by a cathedral city critic “ the dead end 
of the diocese, you know: we've practically written them off.” 
It was true; that part of the diocese was seldom, if ever, visited 
by anyone who could give those lonely bewildered and frus- 
trated clergy the love and help and encouragement they so 
desperately needed. Surely their need was the greatest of all, 
those tired commandos of the Church of God. 

For there the hard real work of the Church is done; there the 
clergyman faces the task of living in the modern world. He 
lives with all the forces of it battering against him. He is not 
cushioned against the world, or the results of his work, or his 
own faults or shortcomings; he is in the thick of the battle, 
fighting for his spiritual life and that of his church, with his 
back to the wall, hard-pressed, unobserved, often desperately 
short of money and of good food, good clothes or a real holi- 
day or decent comfort. The future of the Church of England 
depends on these men at their outposts, and surely God only 
knows the sadness in their hearts. We know that there are 
the few who cannot endure, and we know also that not many 
men are coming to take their places. 

The lovely notes of the Gloria rose from the choir; the 
majestic blessing was delivered from the altar steps; the digni- 
fied procession left the chancel. Slowly the choir-stalls 
emptied, and I was left alone with the organ-music fading away. 
The lights were switched off, the gold plate removed, candles 
snuffed out; sightseers tiptoed hesitatingly up the nave. I rose 
and left also, and, as I passed through the west door out into 
the cold wintry day, I saw the last groups of clergy leaving, and 
a quiet voice was heard saying, “ No, thank you, I must go. 
It will take me nearly four hours to get home by bus. No, 
thank you, I have some sandwiches.” 
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“To Carthage Then 


5 Came: ...” 


By ANTHONY THWAITE (Christ Church, Oxford) 


FIRST saw the name on a tram in Tunis, a wild and giddy 

tram which lurched down the rue de Jules Ferry, carrying 

gum-chewing urchins, students in berets, Arabs whose eyes 
dripped with cataract, garlic-stinking old men smoking stubs of 
Surfines. Carthage: “ It was at Megara, a suburb of Carthage, 
in the gardens of Hamilcar....” All 1 knew of it, apart from 
stray inaccuracies picked up in bad archaeological books, was 
this great Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer world of Salammbé, with its 
banquets and massacres and crucified lions. Yet here it was, in 
a Tunisian December, a tram-ride for a few francs distant. I 
caught the rail of the mad thing as it jerked by, and I was on 
my way. 

The tram took me across the bay of La Goulette, by little 
stations with strange names—- Marsa and Marsa Plage, and even 
Salammbé6 itself. All along the route flamingoes stood in the 
bay, picking in the mud and then straightening their long pink 
necks. I looked back towards Tunis and saw the cranes and 
loading-machinery at the docks: then forward to the small white 
cottages on the shore, the great sweep of the bay and the hills 
of Cap Bon. Somewhere behind all that was the incredible 
city of Dido and Hannibal. I was Aeneas by the sea-shore 
waiting for the fleet to set sail; | was Scipio entering in a flame 
of revenge and destruction; | was a Barbary pirate—but with 
a guide-book. 

By the time we reached the station at Carthage, I was in a 
literary-historical fever of names and associations. I came 
out of the tram into a cold wind from the sea, which chilled 
my fever, making me want merely coffee and the hotel-fire; but 
on the threshold of a mythology this was not right, so, slapping 
my arms round me, I started to climb the slight rise towards 
the monastery of the Péres Blanes and Carthage. I had almost 
reached the top, and was about to turn round and look back 
over the station and the bay, when I heard behind me the 
hurried footsteps and panting breath of someone following me. 
He was a young, unshaven. cigarette-drooping Arab, perhaps 
eighteen or so, dressed in a British battledress-jacket and baggy 
matelot’s trousers. In a queer half-American whine he began 
to speak to me. Did I want to see the ruins ? Yes, but alone. 
Ah, but I could not see them alone. Why not? “ Because 
they belong to the Péres Blancs on the hill.” No. No. No. 
“ Ah, but I can show you the Punic tombs, the basilica, the 
colonnades.” 

It was no use telling him that I knew them all through the 
burning eyes of Numidians and Getulians and the men of 
Zeugitana. I could only acquiesce shamefully, while he chat- 
tered blithely about Jes tombeaux Puniques, les peintures des 
murs, les tombeaux des enfants —for, as his enthusiasm grew, 
he lapsed from Anglo-American into guttural French, which 
descended yet further down his throat and eventually became 
Arabic. I understood about half of what he said, and gave a 
dull “ Mais oui” to the rest. 

What I saw was quite as dull; none of the tremendous dis- 
tances of my imagination, the shining marble, the statues among 
the thorn-bushes. The sky was grey; the wind grew fiercer, and 
then dropped to a still, muggy calm. The drizzle began, and we 
sludged among the messy trenches which had been left by 
archaeologists working on the site during the summer; now they 
had become shallow through oozing mud, and between them 
lay rolls of barbed-wire, so that the whole place looked like an 
infantry battle-school, the man by my side not an Arab but an 
enthusiastic instructor urging me over obstacles to an obscure 
and indefinite goal. 

The goal, I suppose, was Hannibal; and pat on the thought 
ame the guide’s answer: “Voila maison d’Anbal.” A rough- 
cast wall. a few tiles, something which may have been an altar 
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and something which certainly was an empty Woodbine packet 
—that was Hannibal's house. I looked back again, down 
slope and over the scraps of Roman mosaic, the little children’s 
sepulchres like dolls’-houses, wells, cisterns and on further still 
until even the ruins merged into holiday-chalets, boarding. 
houses, cafés, Dubonnet advertisements, the tramway—~ 
Tunisian Llandudno. Only the sea was original, and it was ore; 
and pimply. Not until I got into the museum of the Pétes 
Blancs did I begin to find something which was the imagined 
Carthage; but here it was all behind glass, dusty on Shelves, 
labelled, catalogued. Egg-shells painted in red and black with 
enormous long-lashed eyes, the sparest slit-eyed sculpture, like 
masks, and little figures hand in hand on tombs, hog-backed 
sarcophagi, jewellery in gold, silver and bronze, cunningly 
twisted into little secret faces, figurines of bulls and tiny women, 
both bulls and women refined into austere, hieratic shapes, 
All this, behind walls and away from its setting, was the real 
Carthage, or the real Carthage which I had come to see. Yet 
the hushed, processional students standing silently among the 
cases or writing in their notebooks—these destroyed any 
illusion. JI went out into the museum-gardens. , 

There the guide was waiting for me. In his hand was a small 
terra-cotta lamp in the shape of a man’s helmeted head; the lips 
were drawn back with the cruelty and barbarism of any of those 
remembered figures in Salammbé. “ Only 300 francs, m’sieur, 
Good lamp, Punique.” I hesitated at the grotesque price for 
only a moment, and then urged myself into a loud, protesting 
bargaining whose end I already knew. I bought it for 250 
francs, and walked down the hill humiliated. My guide followed 
me with an obsequious attention until we reached the station, 
The only money I had left was a thousand-franc note; the guide 
shrugged his shoulders at the very idea of change, and only 
after an obstinate argument, in which he insisted on speaking 
Arabic, did he condescend, with an exaggerated swagger, to 
haggle with the conductor for ten smaller notes. As the tram 
rattled into the station, I thrust a wad of these into his out 
stretched palms. My last view of Carthage was his waving hand 
and smirking face framed by a Roman column and a travel 
poster. Then he and Carthage were gone. 





Four Ironies 


MEMENTO MORI 
“**Wear these around your neck’’—-the Sergeant said. 
**Why are there two of them? Well, when your’re dead, 
One, at the Base, your name and number shows; 
The other under with the body goes. 
See here! It has religion on it too 
To tell them how to bury you.”’ 


* 
ON SHAKESPEARE’S ARIEL 
The model was the boy who played the part; 
Freed, fed and fettered by the playwright’s art. 
Called to rehearsals at the moment when 
He longed to run away and play again. 


* 
SUCCESS 
He gave his life for lasting fame, 
His great invention bears his name, 


He tested out his own machine; 
His name was Doctor Guillotine. 


* 


DEMOTION 


Caesar—said Hamlet—dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 
And now the poet, mortified, must close 
Odd intervals between two walls of prose. 
C. G. INGRAM. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Five Philadelphia Physicians. By Hugh Evans. (Embassy.)—— 
Julius Caesar. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.)——The 
Father. By August Strindberg. (Arts.) 

SoMET:MES, not often, there comes a new play tu which the reviewer is 

sorely 7.cempted to attach such stock epithets as clumsy, obscure, 

pretentious, but which, through some central emotional force not to 
be cooled by any deficiencies of construction and language, dries up 
these words on the pen before it touches paper. When the curtain 
rises on the front room of a hill-billy house in a southern State of 

America, not far from Tobacco Road we may guess ; when we see 

young Judy, driven frantic by ennui, window-shopping for lace-edged 

underclothes in an illustrated catalogue and longing to be in a street- 
car town ; when our eyes follow her elder sister Mary mooning for 

a lover grown tired of her—then we think ourselves in for a simple 

melodrama of decay and desire, and sit back wearily to await the 

eruptions of raw and rank emotion. 

The author is too slow to correct us. The first act drags torpidly 
while the central situation is grudgingly laid out. Cade, Mary’s 
lover, is leading a party to chastise a Negro who, while drunk, 
wounded his (Cade’s) brother. Duke, the Sheriff, a well-meaning, 
weak-willed custodian of the law, must be kept out of the way for 
form’s sake. So, while Mary yearns for her lover, and Judy for any- 
one at all who will only give her enough money to clear out to the 
bright lights, Cade leads the irregulars of white supremacy through the 
night. The Negro is killed by Cade. His little boy, a witness of the 
murder, is pursued so that his mouth too may be shut. Izzy, an old 
Jewish cobbler, finds him, hides him in Mary’s bedroom, and tells 
her what he has done. She, calculating that by giving the child up 
to Cade she may win back his affection, sends Judy off with a message. 
Meanwhile Izzy speaks to Mary and tells her many things which 
make her (and us) realise that he is no ordinary Jew and that the small 
black infant in the bedroom is no ordinary child. 


Here the surface of the gay begins to tremble under the enormous 
weight that is being piled on it. By the time Judy returns with Cade 
Mary has decided to shelter the child, but Judy—young, innocent, 
thoughtless, and longing for the twenty-nine dollars and one small 
coin that will set her free—betrays him to Cade. And so this tortuous, 
awkward, deeply felt play moves towards its terrible conclusion. In 
the end, considering the subject and the responsibilities which the 
author has tried to uncover, layer by layer, one is almost persuaded 
that the awkwardness is a virtue. The old moralities too, one 
recollects, are awkward enough. Mark Dignam’s part as Izzy is 
extraordinarily difficult, bristling as it does with ambiguities, but he 
is too good an actor to fail to give it coherence and authority. André 
Van Gyseghem is the producer. 


oF 7 * . 


Hugh Hunt's production of Ju/ius Caesar is up to the Old Vic’s 
new-found level of sound, sensible, sober, well-thought-out presenta- 
tion, the producer subordinating himself to the text and sparing us 
any fanciful idiosyncrasies of interpretation. Some of the trimmings, 
it is true, may not be to everyone's taste: the noise, for instance, 
the thump and clang of the music, the operatic storm. There is also 
the general flattening out of the language, the too anxious breaking 
up of lines to strengthen the naturalistic rhetoric and avoid suspicion 
of poeticality. But these are faults, as one sees them, not confined to 
the Old Vic, and if Mr. Robin Bailey keeps well below the skyline 
of his part as Mark Antony, that is only a particular example of a 
general trend. William Devlin’s Brutus is dark, bearded, woeful, 
Standing well away from the play’s centre, and with much more of a 
lean and hungry look than has Paul Roger’s Cassius. Douglas 
Campbell doubles Julius and Octavius, and the women’s parts are 
played by Yvonne Coulette (Caipurnia) and Helen Cherry (Portia). 
Among the other performances William Squire’s Casca stands out 
vividly 

7 - * . 


Only the other day, in The Shrike, we learned what a wife in league 
with the psychiatrists can do to a husband. Strindberg had no 
psychiatrists to go for, but there was more misogyny in his smallest 
thought than in all Mr. Kramm’s imaginings. The Father is certainly 
One of the most powerfully unpleasant plays ever written, and if 
the corruption of mind, of character, of personality manifested itself 
like that of flesh one would not be able to go within five hundred 
yards of the Arts. Wilfrid Lawson’s performance as the Captain is, 


quite simply, a masterpiece of its kind. When, bound at last in the 
Strait-jacket, he calls out against that Omphale his wife (Beatrix 
Lehmann), curses her and all her sex, and spits at her, one might 
imagine the very parabola of the spittle, gleaming in a spotlight, to 
have been planned and plotted in advance. He measures out with 
scrupulous art a whole world of horror, every twitch of his limbs 
tracing a new continent. It is magnificent, but not at all the thing for 
someone recovering from influenza. IAIN HAMILTON, 


ART 


Mexican Art. (Tate Gallery.) 


THE Mexican exhibition, after its secret vicissitudes, has arrived. It 
has been mounted at the Tate, as befits the biggest collection of its 
kind ever to cross the Atlantic, with a dramatic panache that is usually 
reserved for Great Exhibitions and trade fairs. What a pleasure it is 
to see these marvellous objects displayed with such imagination! 
The Tate has been turned inside out; the Arts Council has stumped 
up (not perhaps on an operatic scale, but to a greater extent than the 
visual arts have previously commanded); and Sefior Gamboa, with 
his Mexican staff, has supervised the entire presentation with a 
ruthless enthusiasm. 

A fairly detailed note of the exhibition appeared in the Spectator 
last summer, while it was on show in Paris. To all intents and 
purposes it is identical in London, though a few items have dropped 
off en route and the British Museum has added some of its own 
treasures to the collection. The material, it will be remembered, 
falls into four well-defined sections. The first embraces all those 
ancient cultures to which we refer generically as Pre-Columbian. It 
is followed by the grandiose Colonial art of the ‘* New Spain,’’ which 
was the baroque product of three centuries of Spanish domination. 
The third shows the struggling naiveté of the turbulent hundred years 
between 1810 and 1910, paving the way for the contemporary painters, 
so famed for their titanic mural decorations. Lastly, bridging the 
gap between the archaic periods and today, is a fascinating display 
of popular and folk art—brilliant, exotic and fantastic. 

Never before has it been possible for Pre-Columbian work—that 
almost completely closed and self-contained manifestation of the 
human spirit—to be studied in such profusion in Europe. Not that 
the historically-minded will be able to make much headway, for the 
arts of ancient America remain obscure and mysterious in their 
origins and purposes. The Mayas, it is said, were astronomers and 
mathematicians, but they failed to evolve a phonetic alphabet. Thus 
it was, perhaps, that these ancient Mexican cultures were never 
dominated by the verbalisation of thought which has so profoundly 
affected Western art. Thus it was that Pre-Columbian sculpture, 
ceramics, jewellery and frescoes are so frequently examples of pure 
aesthetics, untrammelled by intellectual content or human emotion. 
From Diirer to Roger Fry and Henry Moore, these objects—some 
of them—have been considered unsurpassed for their pure sculptural 
quality, their truth to material and their inner vitality, by any other 
age or society. Much is of such sensitivity that it is immediately 
acceptable. Much else, however, may appear sadistic, harsh and pre- 
occupied with death. Again and again, from the days of the Aztecs 
to the engravings of Posada and the bright sugar skulls of today’s 
peasantry, the theme recurs : violence, death and the human skull. 


Among the rest of the exhibits it is scarcely possible to miss the 
wooden cross with the head of Christ, the painted statues and the 
vast gold altar-piece from Tepotzotlan, all eighteenth-century. Nor 
are the contemporary painters, chief among them Orozco, Rivera, 
Siquerios and Tamayo, easily overlooked. There should also be 
noted, however, the very real charm of some of the untutored 
nineteenth-century artists, and the strength of the graphic tradition. 

The exhibition remains open until Sunday, April 26th. For an 
experimental period the weekday hours are to be extended from 
6p.m. to 9p.m. at a reduced charge of admittance. The Tate 
Gallery restaurant will also remain open until 9 p.m. 


* * * ? 


It would be a pity if the major exhibitions of Coronation year were 
to push the ‘* Young Contemporaries *’ off the map. They are back, 
and very welcome, at the R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk Street. John 
Flavin, Bruce Lacey, John Sewell, Richard Platt, J. R. Bratby are 
names already known to us. Lucy Ward, Paul d’Auillar, A. H. 
Taylor, Bernard Cohen, Peter Gooding and Ralph Brown are less 
so, but of no less interest. M. H. MIDDLETON. 








CINEMA 


One Summer of Happiness. (Curzon)——The Bad and the Beautiful. 
(Empire.}——The Titfield Thunderbolt. (Leicester Square.) 


One Summer of Happiness is a Swedish film, a song of young love in 
the country, of the first blossoming of passion in an atmosphere of 
unyielding puritanism, a song of the senses sung against the canons 
ofthe Church. Mr. Folke Sundquist and Miss Ulla Jacobsson (a baby 
Ingrid Bergman) are the ill-starred lovers groping their way to rapture 
with the gaucherie and charm of puppies, gamboling through the 
uncertain moods of first love with an innocence which is very touch- 
ing. Yet their simple story, if the dawn of desire can be called a story, 
would hardly be of such absorbing interest were it not for Mr. 
Goran Strindberg’s superb photography. Though it is in a way old- 
fashioned, one umbellifer or swaying reed huge in the foreground so 
as to frame life in the distance, he evokes in a startling manner the 
atmosphere of tenderness and joy so necessary to his theme. 

His screen is filled with light, with a magic radiance that makes every 
daisy significant, every hayrick a poem. Seen through eyes distorted 
with love, objects we hardly notice before tend to become aurioled 
with beauty, and such is Mr. Strindberg’s genius that he makes us 
see through his lovers’ eyes, so that we too are under a spell. As for 
the much publicised bathing scene, it is as innocuous as a glass of 
milk, and considerably prettier ; but one must, | suppose, raise the 
hat a centimetre to the British Censor for allowing even the idea of 
mixed nude bathing to get within hailing distance of the public 
libido. Mr. Arne Mattsson’s direction is a trifle slow, but he too must 
be complimented on capturing the elusive quality of first love. A 
word too for Mr. Edvin Adolphson who, as the only broad-minded 
adult in the picture, gives a finely detailed performance. 

If Hollywood has many failings, it has, at any rate, one outstanding 
virtue—courage. The Bad and the Beautiful has for its hero one of its 
local boys, a film-producer, who reaches the top by means, almost 
exclusively, of double-crossing his colleagues. It has as its heroine an 
alcoholic, It has asits background the fevered artificiality of studio life, 
stifling as an orchid-house, racked with ambition and incipient 
stomach ulcers, ugly as sin. And it is a brilliant film. I admired it 
enormously. Mr. Vincente Minelli’s direction, whether in building 
up his characters or unveiling the dubious secrets of successful 
film-making, is, to my mind, without fault. He has a superb sense of 
the dramatic and a technical dexterity that all must applaud. He is 
well served by a talented cast ; by Mr. Kirk Douglas as the unscru- 
pulous producer, Miss Lana Turner, who manages to add an aroma 
of pathos even to the whisky-bottle, Messrs. Barry Sullivan, Dick 
Powell and Walter Pidgeon. And dancing round the periphery of 
the plot is Mr. Gilbert Roland. 
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The humour, though sparse, is well barbed. Mr. Minelli’s larget 
of a Hollywood party, or any party for that matter, is trium 
bull’s-eyed. One knows in this instance that he is speaking the 
truth, and one’s belief in his integrity elsewhere in the film is 
portionately strengthened. If this is Hollywood with the lid 
the smell is not pleasant, but it is certainly powerful, and | strongly 
urge you to take a sniff. 


The Titfield Thunderbolt has no smell at all. Mr. T. E. B. Clarke 
and Ealing have not, I fear, *‘ done it again.’’ This story of a feud 
between a train and a bus, with a stream-roller thrown in to make 
weight, should obviously have been written and directed by Em 
every iota of probability renounced and fantasy put solely in charge, 
Messrs. Stanley Holloway, George Relph, Naunton Wayne and Johg 
Gregson, among many others, do their best to keep steam up, but 
the joke, which is basically a delightful one, seems to bang against 
the buffers time and again. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


Damnation of Faust 


Beri10z’s Damnation of Faust was given by the B.B.C, Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus at the Festival Hall on February 25th. Sj 
Malcolm Sargent conducted, and the soloists were Richard Lewis, 
Joan Hammond and Marion Nowakowski. The performance wag 
not such as to throw any new light on this difficult and problematical 
work, and it hardly seemed that any thought had been given to what 
Berlioz is really **getting at.’’ We need not believe, with Jacques 
Barzun, that its philosophical purport deserves ‘‘as much meditatiog 
as that of Don Giovanni or Tristan’’ (how much is that, by the way) 
nor find in Faust ‘‘a soul as desolate as Pascal’s.’’ But if ong 
leaves aside these apparently hyperbolic though possibly justified 
generalisations, the question still remains how to present Berlioz's 
**dramatic legend’’ so that it shall not give the impression of a rather 
poor cantata with some operatic airs thrown in. 

The French have long accepted the solution of stage dramatisation, 
which is a solution, though it is contra-indicated by Berlioz’s own 
wishes (he wrote operas when he wanted to) and by the nature of the 
music, too concentrated and too minutely various for the theatre, 
One thing that Berlioz cannot have intended is that the chorus should 
sit in a solid block at the back of an open stage, as in arr oratorio, 
when the majority of their music is in the distance and forms a back+ 
ground to the reflections of the soloists, who are too often swamped, 
Are the three soloists to stand, again as in oratorio, in front of the 
orchestra beneath the conductor’s eye? On this occasion one of 
them, Marion Nowakowski, plainly felt the incongruity of singing 
Mephistopheles’s frankly operatic music standing stock-stil) in a 
boiled shirt, and indulged in embryonic mime, which only had the 
effect of emphasising the hybrid nature of the music. 

Is the Damnation of Faust perhaps the first opera for broadcasting, 
a work to which ** disembodiment ”’ is positively beneficial? Com- 
paring my impressions in the concert-hall on this occasion with those 
of radio-listeners, I believe that this is the answer. On the air the 
concision and variety, which make the music unsuitable for the 
theatre, are positive advantages. Berlioz’s principle was to seize 
on the musical essentials of each scene, and when he had exhausted 
these to move, with little or no transition, to another. This requires 
concentration from the listener, whose reward is that he is sparcd all 
the inessential music which is mechanically inescapable in an opera, 
In the concert-hall the eye is a positive, gross distraction again and 
again throughout the Damnation. The syiphs, will-o-the-wisps and 
devils who never appear when summoned, the roistering students and 
soldiers motionless in their dinner-jackets, the tender, ingenuous 
Marguerite in her grande-toilette long gloves—these visual impres- 
sions form a perpetual irritant, from which a radio listener is free, 
free to listen and to allow what visions he will to pass before his mind's 
eye, confident that they will not in any case disturb his listening ear. 

Whether Pandemonium can ever be convincing is more doubtful, 
Barzun believes that ‘‘sixty years before Shaw’s Man and Superman 
Berlioz shows us that Hell is dullness, stupidity and weakness of will,” 
and he describes the scene as ‘*a sort of awkward middle-class party 
trying to romp and be gay”’ (a hundred years before Mr. C. S. Lewis, 
presumably). But music which sets out to express dullness, stupidity 
and weakness of will is in the greatest danger of being dull, stupid 
and weak-willed, and, although it would be extravagant to call 
Berlioz’s Pandemonium quite that, Dante had the right instinct 
when he refused to describe the ‘*trimmers’’ (the dull, stupid and 
weak-willed in fact) and dismissed them with a glance. Non 
ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa. MARTIN Cooper. 
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~ §pECTATOR COMPETITION No.. 157 
Report by M. H. Middleton 


Competitors were invited to compose an explanatory covering note 
to the managing director of Bubbli-Cola (Great Britain) Ltd., to 
accompany a projected poster campaign by Francis Bacon, Salvador 
Dali, Ben Nicholson, Picasso, Stanley Spencer or Graham Sutherland. 
Limit 200 words. 

One hoped for an admixture of artistic fantasy, bearing closely on 
the gross unsuitability of a particular design but relating equally closely 
tothe style of a particular artist ; a deft sprinkling of references to those 
talismanic techniques which enable the world of advertising to retain 
its faith in itself (Consumer Research and Field Surveys in Class 
“ 4" showed a marked resistance—97.053 per cent. Don’t Know 
—in built-up areas north of the Wash) ; and a glossy plausibility 
in the tone of the covering note itself. In the result, competitors 
were so anxious to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
to express their own views of artist, advertising agent and the soft- 
drink industry alike, that relatively few entries were sufficiently 
true to their own conventions to carry conviction. 

Picasso and Dali were easily (and for obvious reasons) first choice 
among the artists, with Ben Nicholson a close third. Francis Bacon 
stumped readers completely, though his paintings of glass-enclosed 
screams might easily, one feels, have been amended to a bottle- 
enclosed ** digestive belch ** such as was given to Dali. Stanley 
Spencer was brought in to emphasise the powers of Bubbli-Cola to 
revivify, by means of new resurrection motifs: ‘* Dead Beat ? 
Then liven up with a Bubbli-Cola !’’ Care was very properly taken 
by many competitors to ensure that the more abstract posters should 
be printed and posted the right way up. 

The brave ability of the advertising agency to put a good face on 
any situation emerged clearly. ‘* Mr. Spencer,’’ wrote Anthony 
Carlisle’s, ‘‘ is no highbrow artist : his characters are solid lower- 
middle and working class—the y belong to the strata of society where 
purchasing power is now concentrated . . . cheerful, broad-limbed, 
clean-living people for whom a bottle of Bubbii-Cola would be the 
natural refreshment.’” Nor was the persuasive power of the dollar 
forgotten : 

**f1 am forwarding you herewith for your approval, I hope, the 
proofs for the poster series in our Spring campaign on the theme 
* Bubbli-Cola in Technicolor ’ with the caption * Drink a Tot in 
Each Beauty Spot.” The aim, you will recall, is to offer prizes for 

a series of 24 * Bubbli-Cola ’ labels taken from bottles, each of 

which is certified as having been thrown away at one of the twenty- 

four beauty spots illustrated in the series. The illustrations have 
been numbered for identification purposes. I trust that you will 
not let your first reaction to these pictures influence your business 
judgement. They are by a famous artist called Picasso, one of whose 
hand-painted pictures (measuring 3 ft. by 3 ft.) recently sold for 

12,000 dollars.”” (SQUADRON-LEADER J._F. POWELL.) 

First prize of £3 to Wing Commander M. W. Palmer, whose letter 
hits the agency note to perfection ; second prizes of £1 each to 
Allan M. Laing and R. S. Stainer. Honourable mention to W. M. 
Mathieson, A. E. Parrott and Rhoda Tuck Pook. 


PRIZES 
(WING COMMANDER M. W. PALMER) 
Dear Lord Portslade, 
What do you think of these for BUBBLI-COLA ? 


The artist, a man called Dali, is a bit of a freak. But he has done a 
good job advertising himself and would, I think, do the same for us. 


His stuff may be caviare, rather than cola, to the general ; but at least 
it will make people talk—and talk about BUBBLI. Nowadays, thanks 
to radio, TV, ete., every Tom, Dick and Harry fancies himself as a critic : 
Art is getting smart, and to use it in advertising suggests taste and dis- 
cernment, valuable in connection with your product. The public, if it 
thinks these pictures have something special about them, will probably 
think BUBBLI-COLA has too. 

Also the things he paints are right. Deserts, ruins, sunshine, those 
wilting, collapsing objects, are all thirst-provoking images. Just to look 
at them makes one feel dry. So the connection between soft watches 
and soft drinks may be closer than at first appears. 

Anyhow if the idea flops we can put it down to prestige. I suggest 
you have three of these to start with. Dali’s not cheap, but | hear he'll 
take sterling. 





Sincerely, 
M. W. PALMER. 
(ALLAN M. LaAING) 
My dear Sir, ; 
Believing, as we do, that today important advertisers like your good 
selves must take over patronage of the arts, we have persuaded Sefior 
Salvador Dali to paint the enclosed poster for your product. 
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The main feature—the headless torso, whose single arm clutches an 
easily recognisable flask of Bubbli-Cola, and whose Adam's apple is 
slightly distended—emphasises in symbolic terms the pleasure felt by 
throat and stomach in swallowing Bubbli-Cola. The same motif may 
be discerned in the four or five pairs of smacking lips, and the enlarged 
tongue in the left bottom corner of the design. The buttons on the 
torso’s naked flesh are formalised representations of your patent cork, 
while the letters of various sizes, colours and founts of type scattered 
here and there form an anagram of the name Bubbli-Cola. 

You will appreciate that Sefior Dali has, without forfeiting one iota 
of his artistic integrity, painted a poster which will not only increase 
Bubbli-Cola’s sales, but bring you deathless renown as the philanthropic 
source of artistic masterpieces. ... 


(R. S. STANIER) 
Dear Sir, 
Although the average consumer is not at present Picasso-conscious, a 
snob-appeal could be effected by stressing the culture-angle. E.g. : 
WHEN DiD YOU LAST BUY A PICASSO ? 


** Not,’’ you will reply, ‘* since I last bought a Bubbli-Cola.’’ Aha! 
We are going to let you into the secret. Every time you buy a Bubbli- 
Cola you are contributing to another masterpiece for the world-famous 
collection in Bubbli-Cola House. And—it’s YOUR collection, open 
free to all Bubbli-Cola fans on production of the coupon given away 
with every bottle! So remember, next Bubbli-Cola time—you’re not 
only getting an aromatic, energised, vitaminised glass of liquid health, 
you're getting Culture as well, and helping others to appreciate your 
favourite painter. 

Alternatively, for consumers of greater culture-resistance, there is the 
health angle. E.g. : 

HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE YOUR EARS 
UPSIDE-DOWN ? 

Or one eye under the other ? Or both in the back of your neck ?_ These, 
and many similar questions raised by the problem-painters of today can 
be boldly faced by the man who takes the advice of 6,000 doctors, and 
drinks Bubbli-Cola. Medical science is agreed that Picasso's distortions 
will never affect the man (or woman) who sticks to this, the only non- 
alcoholic intoxicant guaranteed completely free from non-synthesised 
adulterants. 

Awailing your instructions, We are... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 160 
Set by Joyce Johnson 

The usual prizes are offered for a soliloquy by any well-known 
statue in a public place. Limit fourteen lines of verse or hundred- and- 
fifty words of prose. Competitors must name the statue and its site. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than March 18th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 27th. 
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of Violence 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


N the early winter of 1932 I saw an ice-hockey match in 
New York. I had never seen ice-hockey before and had 
heard only that, in the newspaper cliché, it was the fastest 

game in the world. 

The match I saw was certainly fast—while it lasted—and 
there were moments in it of incomparable ecstasy. 

Unhappily, the play was only one part of the evening’s 
entertainment. Inevitably in a game played at such speed, 
players collided and fell in a tangled mass on the ice. Some- 
times they untangled themselves at once and play proceeded. 
When this happened, I thought that the crowd seemed dis- 
appointed. But at other times the tangled mass became more 
tangled, arms and legs and sticks became weapons of offence, 
and other players, abandoning the play, sped over the ice with 
sticks at the ready to take part in whatever emerged from the 
fray. Then the roar of the crowd rose to a feverish shrillness 
like the cry of hounds that suddenly pick up a scent. 

During the evening there were many such scenes, scenes 
between players, scenes between players and referees, scenes 
between players and spectators. The penalty-box or “ sin bin,” 
to which an offending player is despatched by the referee, was 
never empty except when some delinquent, judging that 
though barred from the play he was not barred from the fray, 
rushed on to the ice to join some whirling tangle. The match 
ended when several players began to chase a referee round the 
rink, Other players joined the pursuit, some to defend, others 
to attack the scurrying official. Thereat spectators leapt on to 
the rink to play their part, but, as they wore no skates, all 
promptly crashed on their behinds. Into them there crashed 
first the referee, then the pursuing players. Even this was not 
the climax to the night’s entertainment, for by this time a posse 
of policemen had arrived on the ice, and as they too were 
without skates their progress was eventful. 

A few weeks later I had returned jobless to London and, 
as a trial, was sent by a national newspaper to report an ice- 
hockey match at Streatham. The game was fast, exciting and 
peaceful, and though a decision of the referee in the last minute 
evoked a little mild booing I felt justified in giving a straight 
report of the match. But every other national paper next 
morning carried stories of the “riot at Streatham ice-rink,” 
and my paper decided that I was not worth a further trial. 

These two experiences left me with a prejudice against ice- 
hockey or, at least, against the atmosphere in which it was 
played. I began to feel that spectators felt themselves robbed 
if all they saw at a match was speed and grace and skill. They 
wanted other thrills for their money, and the newspapers 
encouraged them in their quest. So I never went to another 
match—until the other day. Then, after twenty years, I 
returned to Streatham to see whether or not my prejudices 
would be confirmed by experience. 

The programme did have some seemingly sinister 
reminders of twenty years ago. Im the list of rules I noticed 
that slashing, tripping and fisticuffs were described as only 
Minor Penalties. Looking at the Major Penalties with some 
apprehension, I found butt-ending, fighting, kicking a player 
and throwing a stick. Finally I came to Misconduct Penalties, 
which included abuse of officials, fighting off the playing 
surface, profane language to spectators and deliberately throw- 
ing a stick among the spectators. Such reading as this makes 
one wonder. It makes one expect, especially when the pro- 
gramme gives the Medical Officer the same prominence as it 
gives players and referees... The mists of twenty years had 
rolled away even before the game had begun. 

During the first twenty-minute period, however, I was too 
fascinated by gliding skill and hissing speed to think of other 
things. As before, there was the fascination of the players 
streaking down the rink, pulling up inches before the end 


barriers or swirling away from pursuit behind the goal and into 
an Open space on the far side. There were defenders s\ating 
backwards with such speed and assurance in the face o' ack, 
that one felt they played by elemental instinct. There w_.e the 
two referees, slim and frail-looking alongside the heavily 
padded players, yet with all a player’s speed and in some ways 
—since the referee, to avoid interfering with the play, must 
be ready even to leap the side barriers—even more of his skill, 
Of the fourteen players and officials on the rink only two were 
motionless for more than a few seconds during any period, 
These were the two goaltenders, who crouched before their 
goals like huge pre-historic men guarding the entrance to their 
caves. Everyone else was in a flashing stream of movement 
which held and bewildered my eye. 

But during the second period, when the early fascination 
had begun to lose its hold and I had time to consider, | began 
to suspect that in the crowd there was a feeling of discontent, 
The game, so far as I could judge it, had been a good one, 
It was certainly exciting. But though the crowd had followed 
it with enthusiasm, that enthusiasm only once sparked to a 
climacteric. That was when two players, racing for the puck, 
had for once failed to check in time and had crashed together 
into the barrier. At once the excitement of the crowd flared up 
like the temperature of a fever patient, but when the two 
players untangled themselves and skated away in apparent 
amity the temperature subsided. We had expected something 
and had been disappointed. The second period came to an end 
and as we rumbled only half articulate dissatisfaction I began to 
reflect on human frailty. 

Here was a game that could take us to the stars, but by 
a process of suggestion we had come to want some other 
destination. This game was clean and godlike. But we wanted 
the Devil to play it because someone had told us it was better 
that way. As the third and last period opened, I felt suffi- 
ciently ashamed of myself to feel that I should put myself 
in the “sin bin” for a purifying period. I need not have 
bothered. Purification came to me where I sat. 

In the past I have been contemptuous of those evangelists 
who try to terrify their flock towards Salvation by talk of fire, 
of brimstone and of wrath to come. To me it seemed better 
to play upon man’s better feelings, to elicit good by precept 
and exhortation, instead of trying to drive out evil by fear. 
Now I am not so sure, for with the third and last period only 
a few minutes old, and the game hotting up as both sides 
battled for a winning goal, a player’s stick got underneath the 
puck and sent it wham! against the barrier not more than 
two inches below my spectacles. What the puck is made of I 
don’t know, but the sound it made on the barrier was the 
sound of metal. Before the sound had died away, two players 
in pursuit of the puck had crashed against the barrier, and as 
they struggled to restore their balance their sticks whirled only 
inches above my head. Then I realised why the programme 
warned spectators that the Rink Proprietors “ shall be in no 
way responsible for loss, damage or injury sustained through 


the puck or any other missile being projected from the field | 


of play.” I saw why the name of the Medical Officer was in 
large type. From that moment all sinful desires evaporated. 
I prayed that the players might avoid all crashes or bursts 
of irresponsible temper, that the puck might remain at ice- 
level, where it properly belonged, and that sticks would continue 
to be used as instruments of play and not as weapons. Mind 
you, this was no mass-conversion. The scarlet girls in the 
galleries still shricked for devilish excitement—for they could 
sin in safety. But Vil bet that a short course of rink-side 
evangelism would lead them, too, to Salvation, and that there- 
after ice-hockey would be allowed to take its proper place as 
a wonder‘ul, grace-full game. 
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LETTERS TO 


Learning to Spell 


I have been considering how I learnt to spell and how I spell 
now. I believe that my findings will be corroborated by other readers 
of your paper. I started by learning the sounds of letters and by 
putting them together to spel! very simple words such as C-A-T. That 
stage was, however, very soon left behind; and from an early age 
until now | have been learning to spell and actually spelling by 
visualising the word as a whole. That is why, when I started to 
learn Latin, I, like my present-day pupils, had to unlearn the habit 
of seeing a word as a whole and accustom myself to looking at its 
Parts (stem and ending). If to visualise the whole is 
the normal way of spelling, as I think it is, there is no point in reform 
of English spelling unless it be to aid the foreigner to comprehend 
English pronunciation. If, however, that is the purpose, it will be 
necessary vastly to increase our alphabet to find sufficient symbols 
for the multiplicity of sounds.— Yours faithfully, H. G. MULLENs. 
Lord Williams's School, Thame, Oxon. 


The Teeth and the Gums 


Sir,—May |, with the diffidence of an amateur, suggest the possibility 
of another approach to the solution of the problem stated by the 
President of the British Society of Periodontology in his letter in your 
issue of February 27th ? 

He refers to the average consumption of tooth-paste, etc. as inade- 
quate, and asks for a repeal of the purchase tax on these “ essentials 
to good mouth hygiene” so that they may be bought and used in 
larger quantities. 

During the war my wife brought out a series of “Home Front 
Bulletins" under the auspices of the Nagpur Women’s Council, in 
the Central Provinces, India; these were circulated widely in India 
through the W.V.S. and other organisations. The aim was “to help 
housewives of all communities in these difficult days, by suggesting 
economical recipes and substitutes for some of the things that are 
None of these suggestions were more welcome 
which appeared 


Sir, 


word as a 


no longer obtainable.” 
than the following simple recipes for tooth-powder, 
in the first issue as follows: 

Tooth-powder. Recommended by reliable dentists as preferable to 
the expensive patent tooth-pastes. Three recipes: 

(1) 1 Ib. finest precipitated chalk, 1 oz. soda bicarbonate. If liked, 

a few drops of oil of peppermint to flavour. Mix thoroughly, 
and pass through a fine sieve. 

(2) 4 Ib. precipitated chalk, $ Ib 

Mix and sieve 

(3) Soda bicarbonate only 

These were widely used, and. on the evidence we had, were un- 
questionably efficacious, as for instance in Sind, where the needs of a 
large number of Polish refugee children were thus met. 

Might not a campaign in favour of such simple and cheap and 
eflicient tooth-powders be a way of guard:ng the .nation’s health, 
without invoking the aid of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or increas- 
ing the consumption of ‘expensive tooth-pastes ?-—-Yours 
faithfully, J. S. M. Hooper. 

9 John Street, Stratford-on 
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A Crafts Anthology 
by JAMES BAILY 


James Baily has spent his life working in various crafts and in 
passing on his skill, art and enthusiasm to thousands of students. 
It is his earnest belief that an opportunity to use one’s hands 
at a craft is vital to the full life, and this Anthology is designed 
not only to interest craft workers but to introduce the inspiration 
of craftsmen of the past to the mass-production workers of this 
machine age. His book is the result of a lifetime of collecting 
references to the crafts in prose and verse ; it makes a wonderful 
anthology of the loving handiwork of man since early times. 
Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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frontis., and 36 vignettes. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Mr. Leatherman’s plea for a reduction or preferably the abolition 
of the purchase tax on tooth-paste will command general support, 
Is it not, however, time for an enquiry into the root cause of the 
disproportionately high cost of almost the whole range of pharma. 
ceutical products? Am I not right in believing that systematic spread 
of financia! control of production and marketing in this field—by 
the device of interlocking and holding companies—has long since 
removed genuine competition among many ostensibly rival concerns? 
I believe it to be beyond question that such articles as tooth-paste 
and a whole host of toilet requisites are selling at retail prices which 
are quite unnecessarily high, and it would give me great pleasure to 
be proved wrong.--Yours faithfully, Pr. R. Jones, 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, Victoria Street, SW. 


“ The White Knight” 


Sir,—Although Mr. Taylor calls me old-fashioned, | hope there need 
be nothing out of date about an attempt to weigh the evidence jn 
any particular case dispassionately. If I believed it, I should have 
absolutely no reason at all for not accepting Mr. Taylor's theory 
that Dodgson “fell in love” with Alice—in the sense he has jn 
mind—but it ts a theory that simply will not convince everyone, 
including some who have given thought to Dodgson's background and 
principles and the many avuncular relationships which he cultivated 
so successfully with little girls. Nor will it necessarily appeal to those 
who knew Dodgson personally. My review brought me a letter from 
a lady who knew him well and who says: “I am sure he was not ‘in love’ 
with Alice. 

The point is not a very suitable one for argument, because so much 
turns on the meaning we give to “love” and on individual interpreta- 
tions of the subtleties of Dodgson’s character. It is unlikely that any 
direct evidence will ever be discovered. Mr. Taylor has built up a 
circumstantial case with great ingenuity. | have no wish to write 
another review of his book, but I cannot resist giving one further 
example of his method. In inviting Alice (then Mrs, Hargreaves) to 
have tea with him in 1891, Dodgson wrote: “If your husband is here 
he would be most welcome,” and he then crossed out the word ~ most” 
and substituted “very.” Mr. Taylor docs not quote the Ictter—a 
perfectly note, which he describes as “a study in restraint 
and embarrassment "—beyond that point. But actually in the next 
sentence, which can be read in Mrs. F. B. Lennon's biography, Dodgson 
added in parenthesis: “| crossed out most because it’s ambiguous— 
most words are | fear.” In fact the passage, so far from being 
emotionall, significant, as Mr. Taylor wishes to suggest, stands revealed 
as simply another of Dodgson’s little jokes. 

While we are dealing with misleading inferences, I think there is 
at least one salient passage in Mr. Taylor's book that he may wish 
n a second edition. Apropos of the remark of Dodgson’s 
biographer S. D. Collingwood that “the shadow of some disappoint- 
ment lay over Lewis Carroll's iife,” Mr. Taylor jumps to the conclusion 
that “ he told Collingwood ™ (i.e. that he had been in love with Alice) 
“who respected his confidence and left it out of his biography.” Miss 
Menella Dodgson, Lewis Carroll’s niece, now informs -me that she 
herself raised the question of this controversial passage with S. D, 
Collingwood. She learned from Collingwood, and now allows me to 
state, that nothing more prompted Collingwood’s allusion in his book 
than the remark of one of his aunts “ that it was the family’s opinion 
that Uncle ©. had had a disappointment in love.” Miss Dodgson 
much regrets that she did not mention this to Mr. Taylor when they 
were in correspondence while he was writing his book. 

On the whole, | should be inclined to be far less dogmatic about 
the whole business than Mr, Taylor. I am quite ready to agree that 
Dodgson’s affection for Alice was a most important feature of his 
life, and even that it may have caused him to dream dreams and see 
visions of a rather remote, unattainable kind. But on that question of 
an actual “falling in love” in the adult sense, which Mr. Taylor, piling 
one strained interpretation on to another, pursues with such determina- 
tion, I shall ask at least, as specially suited to Mr. Taylor’s advocacy, 
for the Scottish verdict of “non proven.”—Yours faithfully, 

Derek Hupson 
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Westwood, Tennyson's Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 


A Bishop and Two Others 


Sirn.—The iwo letters attacking Janus for his outspoken criticism of 
the Bishop of Birmingham agree on one topic, that is, the courage 
of his convictions which the Bishop has exhibited, but Dr. Barnes 
has no monopoly of that particular quality. Janus himself has shown 
fearlessness in his remarks, and one fails to see why the courage * 
thus displayed should be praiseworthy in the one case and blameworthy 
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in the other. Having lived for some years in Birmingham under the 
régime of Dr. Barnes, and listened to opinions in various quarters 
about his doings and sayings, I am inclined to think that the feelings 
of churchpeople and the general public are more inclined to Janus than 
to his detractors. 

With regard to the alleged anonymity of Janus, there is no veiled- 
prophet business about the matter at all, and anyone who reads the 
Spectator from week to week cannot possibly doubt the identity of 
the person who adopts that suggestive pen-name.—Yours faithfully, 

W. JAMEs. 

Lancaster Gate. W.2. 


Social Credit 


Sir,—Mr. Desmond Henn, in your issue of January 30th, calls the 
Alberta Social Credit Government “a form of experimental Socialism.” 
The fact is, as any Canadian Social Creditor or Socialist would have 
told him, that Social Credit is explicitly and ferociously anti-Socialist. 
Indeed, this particular Government is neither Socialist nor experimental. 
All its funny money and debt-repudiation attempts are a good decade 
behind it. It is now certainly one of the three most conservative 
Governments in Canada, the others being the Social Credit Govern- 
ment of British Columbia and the Union Nationale Government of 
Quebec.—Yours faithfully. EUGENE FORSEY. 


3 Lakeview Terrace, Ottawa | 


* Nelson ” 


Sir,—-I would like to join issue with Mr. Martin Cooper when, at 
the commencement of his detailed and penetrating review of the 
recent concert-reading of Lennox Berkeley's opera, Nelson, he wrote 
that “it seemed a doubtful service” that the English Opera Group 
Association proposed to do Mr. Berkeley when they announced this 
reading. Obviously, no member of the audience would expect to 
be able to make a final judgement on the opera from a mere concert- 
reading, but surely a skeleton performance of any new opera auto- 
matically provides the valuable service of giving a fair idea of the 
potentiality of the opera and of its chances of success in any eventual 
stage production. 

I do not imagine that Mr. Cooper holds it against the B.B.C. that 
they broadcast what are virtually concert versions of operas, with no 
scenery, stage, action, etc. After all, surely a concert-reading is better 
than nothing at all—as would have been the case, for the time being, 
with Nelson. At least, we now have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Mr. Berkeley has composed what promises to be a very good opera. 
—-Yours faithfully, D. A. YOUNG. 

(Chairman, English Opera Group Association.) 


2 Edwardes Place, London, W.& 


The Perfect Reviewer 


Sir,—A part of my business involves me in the purchase of a con- 
siderable number of new books—mainly fiction it is true—during the 
course of a year. Decision to purchase is in most cases based on 
consideration and comparison of the reviews in two or three periodicals 
of repute. I would like to ask, sir, if there is a scarcity of objective 
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reviewers who are not also authors. It seems to me that one 
the hall-marks of a first-class reviewer should be that he is not _ 
writing books himself. > 

Current reviews—particularly of fiction—are in the main 
nauseatingly suggestive of “I'll pat you on the back now, and then 
when yours comes out you do the same for me” that I can onl 
think a dearth of “non-author” reviewers is the reason for this pon 
of affairs being tolerated. I will say this. One seems to meet More 
objective and exclusively professional reviewers in the Spectator than 
in the columns of most other periodicals which review books to any 
extent.—Yours faithfully, H. Gorndon Reap, 


The Pharmacy, Henfield, Sussex. 


British Furniture 


Sik, Your paper’s rather sweeping criticism of the furniture at the 
Earls Court exhibition does less than justice to the industry. While 
we admit that there is a great deal in it which is thoroughly bag 
design, none of it is worse than, or even as bad as, most of the furniturg 
produced in, for example, France and Holland. So why should g 
foreigner be shocked ? 

It is obvious that your correspondent, S.B., is quite unaware of 
the fact that probably some of the best contemporary furniture jg 
made in Scotland, and no other manufacturers in any part of the 
United Kingdom have done more as a body to encourage good and 
exciting new designs. While we have the greatest admiration and 
respect for Gordon Russell and Hiles, if S.B. had searched the 
exhibition a little more, he would have found that they are certainly 
not alone in contributing to good furniture-design.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY R. Owen. 
Assistant Editor, 
“ The Cabinet Maker and Complete House Furnisher. 


CORONATION AND HOME 


Ideal Home Exhibition. (Olympia.) 

Stape up the middle of the Grand Hall at Olympia, between the 
majestic pavilions of linoleums, wall-papers, cocktail cabinets, period 
reproductions, bouncy mattresses, cookers, tasselled sofas and other 
products desirable or otherwise according to taste, runs a thick red 
carpet. At the end of a long and comfortable march one walks into 
a two-thirds scale model of that fantastic rococo chariot, the Golden 
State Coach, complete with horses, postillions, walking men, Yeomen 
of the Guard and officers of the Royal Escort. It is close ona 
hundred feet long. A huge peaked canopy of gold soars above, and 
higher still the bleak girders are softly. veiled by gauze of Lenten hue, 
A monstrous Tudor rose on one gable looks towards a still vaster 
lion and unicorn on the other.- The connection between all this 
noble spectacle and the ideal home is tenuous, but it reminds us 
handsomely, if we need reminding, that from now until the end of 
the year we shall be sitting on Coronation couches, drinking Coro- 
nation tea brewed in Coronation teapots, eating Coronation biscuits, 
smoking cigarettes offered in Coronation boxes, and in one way and 
another having our fill of neo-Elizabethan bread and circuses. 


What with gazing at Coronation blancmanges, wandering in the 
Sunlit Gardens of Music and sniffing the carnations, listening to the 
band, being scolded by a woman with a vacuum cleaner for walking 
on the red carpet, sampling soups, admiring nylon filigree, being 
convinced of the absolute safety of a brand-new variety of convection 
heater, accepting a small sample bag of fish-pastes and ketchup, and 
declining a draught of a colourful syrup, it took one some time to 
penetrate to the heart of the great labyrinth of fabrics and fashions, 
food, cookery and furnishings—to the Village of Ideal Homes, that 
is, where six real, solid and substantial dwellings have been built and 
furnished for the visitor's pleasure and instruction, three of them by 
private enterprise and three by the Ministry of Housing. One 
would not go so far as to say that Mr. MacMillan’s People’s House 
is in the strict sense an ideal home for anyone who feels the needs of 
space about him, but within their limits the two examples of the 
design shown here, and the cottage flat, are no less successful than 
the three private exhibits. They are certainly furnished much more 
pleasingly and imaginatively, and credit for this goes to the Council 
of Industrial Design. One hopes that they will convert many young 
people to the idea that good design is nothing to be scared of. The 
largest of the three private houses has many good features, but the 
shock of the huge canopied fireplace in the sitting-room which 
houses a horrid imitation log-fire was severe enough, alas, to dull 
one’s eyes to them. at. & 
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Windsor (Period iieaiced 
Tub-thumping 


by the ERCOLion 


“ Behold my latest Windsor Tub chair, with the pierced 
back slat and shaped arms,” said the ERCOLion. *‘\t 

is sturdily made for people of taste who have little money 
to indulge it and small room to exercise it. Observe 

please the handsome spring-filled or foam rubber cushion, 
(in period tapestry or linen) cushioned on cable springs, 
the mellow antique waxed finish, the admirable lines 

and quiet beauty. Feast your eyes on it. Sit on it, or knit in it, 


Rest, read or write in it. It will give you comfort in repose 
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and support in employment. Supplies are shared by all good 


furniture shops on the principle of fair chairs for all.” 


FURNITURE 





Be REGULAR 
without EFFORT 


Here is good news for those who 
have trouble in keeping their sys- 
tems ‘regular’. 

A special laxative—‘* Mil-Par’* is 
now on sale which will give them 
just the help they need. Actually it 
is a very fine combination of 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA‘* 


with a selected grade of 


MEDICINAL PARAFFIN 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ is, of course, 
unrivalled as a mild antacid-laxative. 
Together with Medicinal Paraffin it 
gives just that lubricating action 
which ensures * regularity’ without 
effort—so much better than purging. 
This is why, for instance, it has been 
found specially good for sufferers 
from hemorrhoids. 


Be regular with ‘ Mil-Par *! 


FOR 
EFFORTLESS 
REGULARITY 





* The words ‘Mil-Par’ and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
are the registered trade marks of 
¢ Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Company Lid. 
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What We Mean by 
Book Publishing 


_— are many categories into which books may 
be divided, but we in Bouverie House usually divide 
them into just two. Firstly, there are those semi- 
topical, quick-selling and soon forgotten books which 
are launched on the book trade and the Public with such 
misguided enthusiasm. We avoid these. 


Secondly, there are the lasting and companionable 
books. These are as well worth reading this year as 
last—or as next, for that matter. For the past 
thirty years we have tried to acquire such books as 
these for our List. Recently, we have been joined at 
Bouverie House by another firm, of over a hundred 
years standing, who share our publishing principles— 
Williams and Norgate. Below is a reminder of a few 
such books, from the Lists of both firms : 

Short Stories H. G. WELLS 2Is. 


Dictionary of Musical Themes . 
H. BARLOW and S. MORGENSTERN 42s. 


Journal of a Tour to Corsica 
JAMES BOSWELL 9s. 6d. 


Blue Guide to England 
L. RUSSELL MUIRHEAD 30s. 


Confessions of a Capitalist 
ERNEST BENN 8s. 6d. 
A Book of Ballads A. P. HERBERT 15s. 


100 Best Poems in the English Language 
STEPHEN GRAHAM 10s. 6d. 


Painti as a Pastime 
panies WINSTON CHURCHILL 10s. 6d. 
History of the English People in the 


Nineteenth Century Vol. I-V 21s. each 
ELIE HALEVY Vol. VI 42s. 


England W. R. INGE 21s. 
The Passing of Parliament 
G. W. KEETON 2Is. 
Knole and the Sackvilles 
Vv. SACKVILLE-WEST 15s. 


Ur of the Chaldees 
LEONARD WOOLEY 10s. 6d. 


The Rover 
JOSEPH CONRAD 6s. 


The Story of an African Farm 
OLIVE SCHREINER 73s. 6d. 


The Story of Philosophy 
WILL DURANT 25s, 


The Sex Factor in Marriage 
HELENA WRIGHT 3S. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Sole Selling Agents for Williams & Norgate 


Bouverie House : Fleet Street : EC 4 





COUNTRY LIFE 


IN the middle of the afternoon, when the sky was an even grey ang 
seemed low over the rooftops, it began to rain, a gentle rain that was 
almost a mist. I looked up, and knew that rain was in the air because 
the blackbirds were singing. The light rain fell, and continued to 
fall. Two birds sang close at hand and three or four at a distance, 
At intervals they stopped. The silence hung in the lowering sky, 
and then the singing began again. I went out and found two of the 
songsters. One was high on the top of an elm warbling his heart 
out to another I could hear faintly, but the happiest singer of al] 
sat on a tiled roof and sang to out-do al! the blackbirds in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was still singing when dusk came and the others had 
given up to cry their challenge in the laurel bushes and complain of 
stealthily moving cats. When the first lights went on in the cottages 
down the road, the lone singer bobbed once or twice and flew from 
his perch on the roof into a holly-bush where he no doubt roosted for 
the night. A neighbour passed me and remarked that it was a 
miserable evening, but then he had missed the blackbird’s song. 


Saturday Invasion 

On any other day of the week, with the exception of market-day, 
the town is quiet and leisurely. A tractor comes trundling in from one 
of the farms and goes snorting and echoing down the street to the 
garage, or the grocer’s van sets out on its tour of the countryside in 
the middle of the morning, leaving a puff of exhaust smoke and a 
smell of petrol. The days pass with nothing more exciting 
happening between market and Saturday, but when Saturday comes 
the first buses begin to unload women with shopping baskets on their 
arms and children at their heels. The pavements are crowded, and the 
ironmonger who sells a pound of wire nails and a rake-handle in three 
days becomes a busy man, swamped with demands for ail kinds of 
things ordered the week before. It is the same in all the shops. Late 
in the day an odd one or two still linger at the cakeshop or drift 
aimlessly along to kill time, peering with unashamed curiosity at things 
they neither need nor want. When they have departed the town goes 
back to sleep to await the influx of the men whose wives and children 
these Saturday invaders are. The men will carry raincoats and sticks 
and do most of their talking in the ‘Farmer's Arms’ while the 
auctioneer’s tongue runs like a brook. 


The Shrew 

“Should never’ve asked his old lady to help at the threshin’, 
an’ things might have gone easier, but he likes help. Don't think he's 
havin’ a real day unless the place is cluttered up with people gettin’ 
in each other’s way. He goes into the kitchen an’ asks her. She 
comes out with her hands on her hips and gives a few orders. Wasn't 
as if we had lathered ourselves before. Then she goes up the rick to 
fork. That done it! The stuff was carted too soon. It had heated. 
It had been badly thatched. All His work and She knew! She 
lifts a forkful that was rotten as dung. * What you call this ?’ she yells, 
and slings it down at him. Well, it spoilt the day. I never done a 
threshin’ where so much abuse was slung about. I never known a 
woman that could: make herself heard above the noise of a mill, not for 
hours on end anyway. There was three sheaves of muck for every 
one that was fit. I bet she hasn't let him forget it yet, but he would 
have help!” 


Hornless Billy 

Goats without horns were the subject of a conversation I overheard 
by accident. Until that moment it had never entered my head that 
anyone would want to take the horns off old Billy, but, since men 
have spent years lengthening and shortening the ears and legs of 
dogs, my astonishment perhaps shows that I lack a grasp of the 
fundamentals of human nature. In any case, I know nothing about goat- 
breeding. My grandfather was proud of his “ Belties "—cattle of the 
Galloway breed with near-perfect white belts of about fifteen inches 
in width round their middles. They pleased his eye. I don’t think 
they did anything else. It probably pleases the eye of some people who 
own goats to have them without horns, but when I think of Billy 
without horns I am shocked. Horns can be eliminated, I gathered, 
by what is known as dis-budding or by selective breeding. It doesn’t 
surprise me to hear that their elimination by breeding-out can result 
in the animals being hermaphrodite. There may be the soundest 
reasons in the world for producing goats without horns, but I suspect 
that they were pianned in the first place by a man who was inapt at 
tying his bootlaces. 


Chrysanthemum Cuttings 

Take chrysanthemum cuttings this month, remembering that the 
ground shoots are the ones that matter. Select shoots that are three 
inches high and cut below soil level. Trim the cutting to a point 
immediately below a joint and set it in compost that contains sharp 
sand. Water frequently. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Tom Hughes 


Hughes: The life of the Author of “‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days.” By Edward C. Mack and W. H. G. Armitage. (Benn. 


30s.) 

Ir is easy, though not very profitable, to mock at the great Rugbeian 

and ** muscular Christian °° of the nineteenth century. Tom Hughes 

was immune from the fashionable diseases of our time such as Angst. 

He was a tremendous extrovert, and expressed a great distaste for 

bbing ** about in my bowels to find what’s there *’ ; and he held 

the comfortable belief that ** every change is a transformation to some- 
thing higher.’ He seems to have disliked all foreigners except the 
Americans, though he preferred the Turks to the Greeks, and ** had 
no sort of doubt that sooner or later they will become Christians.’’ 
As for our nearest Continental neighbours, his attitude was deplorable. 
Ten days in Paris were sufficient to make him feel: ** I get mad to 
smash some of the mirrors on the boulevards and to punch the heads 
of some of the little coxcombs who sit sipping and smoking all along 
the Café fronts.’ He was a bad speaker in Parliament. His 
attempts to export the spirit, as conceived by him, of Arnold’s Rugby 
to Tennessee were a complete failure. The Labour movement, the 
beginnings of which he helped to sponsor, pursued a course which 
was quite different from anything which he had imagined or would 
have approved. 

Yet, with all the aggressiveness and the anti-intellectualism, there 
was a deep sincerity of feeling, a real awareness of the appalling 
dangers of the time and a presence which, as the Spectator wrote 
after Hughes’ death, made one feel ** that the air was lighter and the 
clouds upon the move.”’ And there is Tom Brown’s Schooldays which 
is probably the best book written about boys in English. 

What Hughes’ great hero, Dr. Arnold, would have thought about 
this book, if he had lived to read it, we cannot know. We can be 
certain that Hughes himself passed over, or did not observe, some of 
the most important elements in the Doctor’s character. Tom Hughes, 
like Tom Brown, was an athlete rather than an intellectual. He saw 
his headmaster more as a just and fearless champion in the fairly 
straightforward struggle of Right against Wrong than as one who was 
aware of more difficulties than those which met the eye, and who was 
possessed of a most keen and sensitive intellect and understanding. 
Tom Hughes was, no doubt, an excellent captain of ‘* Bigside, ’’ but 
he was not one of the boys in whom Arnold was greatly interested. 
In this he was probably fortunate. As the authors of this new bio- 
graphy write : 

**Tom Hughes’ failure to achieve intimacy with Dr. Arnold 
(along with the qualities in his personality that precluded such 
intimacy) saved him from the soul-shattering experiences that 
Clough, Stanley and even Matthew Arnold underwent. Dr. Arnold, 
who hated childishness, could not help putting pressure on his favour- 
ites to grow up prematurely, to develop an intellectual awareness and 
spiritual drives that were almost morbidly intense. As a consequence 
they were torn asunder when, without Dr. Arnold’s aid, they had 
to face the realities of an adult world.’’ 

Hughes was never ‘** torn asunder,’’ and, though his vision of 
reality may have been limited, he was able to face bravely whatever 
he saw. His illimitable confidence and optimism carried him into a 
number of awkward situations, but they also enabled him to surmount 
real obstacles. When, for example, the father of his fiancée decided, 
after the engagement had lasted only ten days, that the young people 
must be separated and had seen Tom ** very kindly on the whole °’ 
off the premises, Tom himself, after walking thirty miles in the rain 
to Dartmoor, wrote to the girl whom he loved : 

** T was quite wet through, but as jolly as possible and by the time 
I got halfway across I began singing to the great astonishment of 
two old farmers, whom I likewise disgusted by remarking what a 
fine day it was, at the ninth milestone | sat down and positively 
laughed for I had been picturing to myself what jolly old people we 
shall be if we live long enough, and also I had been making vows to 
myself to purchase a large musical box that played waltzes that we 
might waltz undisturbed when we meet again, whew ! ’’ 

Sure enough, the two were married much earlier than, at the time, 
they had any reason to expect. 

The same breezy confidence and enthusiasm both helped and 
embarrassed the leaders of the Christian Socialists with whom Hughes 
became associated soon after he left Oxford. F. D. Maurice was as 
great an influence on his life as Dr. Arnold had been. According to 
Matthew Arnold, Maurice ** passed his life beating the bush with 
deep emotion, but never starting the hare,’’ but to Hughes, Maurice 
was ** the prophet,’’ and he followed him with zest and devotion, 





even though Maurice often showed what his disciples considered too 
much reluctance to plunge into action. The passages dealing with 
Maurice, Kingsley and other leaders of the Christian Socialists are 
among the most interesting in this biography. It may well be that 
this movement never had a chance. ‘* Scientific ’’ theories of 
economics and of self-help were becoming more fashionable than the 
moral fervour of these early reformers. Meanwhile in the British 
Museum Karl Marx was appropriating these ** scientific ’’ weapons 
and forming them into an armoury that would greatly have surprised 
their inventors. 

Tom Brown's Schooldays was published in 1857, and its success was 

very great. Fora short time Hughes was an important literary figure. 
Yet the remainder of his life (he died in 1896) was occupied more 
with social work than with literature. On his connection with the 
Co-operative movement, and his not very distinguished career in 
Parliament, this biography has much interesting information. Then, 
in 1878, began the unsuccessful colony of Rugby in Tennessee. It 
was a sad story. Hughes himself was easily taken in by unscrupulous 
agents, and the public-school boys whom he imported, though excel- 
lent fellows and very fond of tennis, showed a reluctance to work or 
to adapt themselves to new conditions. 
_ Indeed in this very well-documented biography there is much more 
information than I have been able to suggest. For instance there is 
a full account of the important part played by Hughes in improving 
Anglo-American relations, and there is much valuable research into 
the origins of the Labour movement. Yet, with all this detailed 
information, the authors have succeeded in keeping well to the fore- 
ground the figure of their bluff and endearing hero. 


REX WARNER. 
Affable Hawk 


Memories, By Desmond MacCarthy. Forewords by Raymond 
Mortimer and Cyril Connolly. (MacGibbon and Kee. 16s.) 


** He had a rather beak-like nose and the look of an alert but seden- 
tary bird of prey *’—thus Mr. Connolly in his revealing and sym- 
pathetic portrait. I myself knew Desmond MacCarthy only during 
the last years of his life, and at this period it was his ‘* affable ”’ 
rather than his hawk-like qualities by which, at a first meeting, one 
was chiefly impressed. The bird of prey, in fact, had become more 
** sedentary ’’ than formerly—though he could still, on occasion, 
alarmingly pounce. I have seldom met anyone with whom I felt so 
immediately on terms of friendship; yet, as Mr. Connolly says, 
** one could never draw closer to him than the kind of generalised 
Johnsonian intimacy which he encouraged. ”’ 
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of such power and distinction.” 
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Thus, though he might be perfectly well aware of one’s own 
defects and difficulties, and willing enough to discuss them, he would 
do so only on a strictly impersonal level ; he never tried to ** probe,’’ 
or to ** get at’’ one. One had the feeling—whatever topic might 
be under discussion—that it was the general, the universal, aspect 
of it with which he was mainly concerned; and this quality is 
reflected, I think, in his criticism. Most critics are to some extent 
specialists ; however wide their interests, they are almost certain to 
reveal, sooner or later, their personal predilections. Desmond 
MacCarthy, needless to say, had his likes and dislikes ; but he was 
capable—despite his humane approach to letters—of a greater 
detachment than most men, and his range as a critic was exception- 
ally comprehensive. 

His Bloomsbury friends, indeed, were sometimes inclined to mis- 
trust him for the breadth of his sympathies. He was not content— 
as they were—to remain permanently immured in the Ivory Tower, 
which in any case (as he points out in his essay on Logan Pearsall 
Smith) is ** liable to irruptions,’* sometimes from the outside world, 
sometimes from within. Desmond welcomed these irruptions, as 
he would have welcomed a stimulating—though uninvited—guest ; 
but, like a prudent host, he always knew when to bring the party 
to an end. 

The modern, poker-faced kind of critic—on either side of the 
Atlantic—would, I suppose, dismiss Desmond MacCarthy as a mere 
exponent of the ** charm-school *’ ; for Desmond believed that all 
writing—even criticism—should aim at giving pleasure, and he set a 
high value on clarity, urbanity and wit. These virtues are not par- 
ticularly fashionable today ; but what his detractors are apt to 
overlook in Desmond MacCarthy is the grip of iron beneath the 
velvet glove. His hand grasped a hammer, and—even in the shortest 
and (seemingly) the most ephemeral of his articles—he seldom 
failed to hit the nail, firmly and conclusively, on the head. 

How often he does it in these essays. They may not be his best, 
but (as Mr. Mortimer says in his excellent foreword) if one is to 
dismiss them as journalism, then one must ** similarly dismiss the 
greater part of Addison and Hazlitt."’ How good, for instance, he 
is on Kipling—not a subject one would have supposed very sym- 
pathetic (‘‘ the poet of the herd-instinct *’); or—at the other 
extreme—on Joyce: ‘‘ In the beginning there was life, in the end 
was only ‘ the word.’ *’ Not all of these pieces are purely critical : 
some are personal, in the same genre as the Portraits. Here, for 
instance, is an illuminating glimpse of Hardy : ** | observed in him 
once or twice a look, a movement... not unlike the almost imper- 
ceptible change one sees in a cat when a gesture has disturbed it.’’ 

This collection ranges widely—from Wells to Auden, from 
Somerset Maugham to Lytton Strachey. The essay on Strachey, as 
one would expect, is admirable, and especially to be recommended 
for its devastating parody of the ** novelised *’ biography. His 
urbanity is seldom ruffled ; yet Mr. Auden’s views on Tennyson can 











Simone Weil 


‘* A moralist in the great tradition, though heterodox in 
virtue of her descent, her upbringing, and the loneliness 
which stares at one from her photograph, a spirit in 
whom the flame of the Resistance burned until the body 
had wasted away. Antigone in modern dress.*’ 

G. L. ARNOLD IN The Twentieth Century 

















LETTER TO A PRIEST 
Translated from the French by Arthur Wills 


This letter, which she wrote to a French priest in New 
York in 1942, expresses the problems and difficulties she 
saw in the Catholic faith, and her doubts about baptism. 
It suggests that she was further from baptism, a year 
before her death, than many people have thought. 
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rouse him to waspish anger; and the thought of children bei 
violently killed in the air-raids evokes a sudden, unwonted indig. 
nation. He is writing of Marjory Fleming (1803-11): ** They’ 
lovable and make us happy, so much so that if you see a small white 
arm lying in the road after a blitz, a rage, not merely against your 
country’s enemies, but the idiocy of mankind, boils and bubbles ip 
your breast.’’ 
_ ** Though he wrote,’’ says Mr. Mortimer, ‘* with an air of author. 
ity, he never geve himself airs, and his gusto was infectious, No 
other man I have known possessed such a genius for friendship ; and 
for anyone who knew him the world since his death is a colder place ” 
Authority, gusto, friendship—Mr. Mortimer’s summing-up could 
scarcely, I think, be bettered : for it is by these qualities that Desmond 
MacCarthy, in a colder world, will be chiefly remembered. 
JOCELYN Brooke, 


Inexhaustible Subject 


Winston Churchill: The Era and the Man. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 


No man while still alive, and not many men after death, have had as 
many biographers as Mr. Churchill has already had. The subject, 
like the man, seems inexhaustible; and the wonder is that anything 
fresh remains unsaid. The surprise is the greater because Churchill 
himself has written so amply about his life. Balfour's dry description 
of World Crisis as **Winston’s brilliant autobiography, disguised 
as a history of the universe’’ might apply (with modifications) to at 
least half of the thirty books that stand to Churchill’s name. 

Any new Life, therefore, challenges comparison or contrast not 
only with the work of a band which includes Philip Guedalla, but 
with that of Churchill himself. Miss Virginia Cowles has faced the 
ordeal very successfully. Her book is among the best that have 
appeared on the subject. Inevitably, for most of the time she 
treads a beaten track; but she has discovered one or two interesting 
and undisclosed by-paths. Also, since Churchill is always out- 
stripping his biographers, she is able to add a couple of chapters— 
necessarily brief—on the last seven years. When she reaches the 
Second World War, she wisely refrains from retelling at any length 
a story Churchill himself has told so well, but she resumes at the 
point where he has temporarily halted, and on the last year of the 
war has much in narrative and comment that is well worth the saying. 

The pattern of Mr. Churchill’s strategy had less than justice 
done to it either by Roosevelt or by American writers on the war. 
Roosevelt was often blinded by his dislike of a **colonialism’’ he did 
not understand and suspected ‘*imperialistic’’ motives where none 
existed. He saw himself as an honest broker between Churchill and 
Stalin, understanding both and able to handle both. At Tehran, 
and again at Yalta, he blundered because his assessment of both 
men was faulty and because he mistook the surface geniality of 
Stalin for a real friendliness. Roosevelt, more than anyone else, 
handed the Russians Manchuria on one silver platter and Poland, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia on another. 

Miss Cowles also shows how false was the old charge that Churchill 
was against the landing in France. None knew better than he that 
this must precede victory, but he was, as he once told Eisenhower, 
determined not to drench with blood the beaches of Normandy by 
a premature assault and favoured supporting and softening opera- 
tions. By successfully attacking the Dodecanese, he hoped to bring 
Turkey into the war; and, instead of the rather futile landing in 
Southern France, he would have had Alexander thrust forward with 
all his strength from Italy into Aystria. The Americans would 
have none of these and other plans, and have paid a heavy price 
for getting their way. The free world lost Czechoslovakia, half 
Austria and a corridor to Berlin, and, but for Churchill's vigorous 
action, would have lost Greece. Mr. Ingersoll and his fellow- 
detractors, instead of ventilating their silly suspicions, should be 
sitting with ashes on their heads. , 

Miss Cowles is at her best in these later chapters. She is often 
critical, particularly of Churchill’s part in home politics, where her 
sympathies obviously lie with the Left; but she is never unfair. 
There are a few inaccuracies, none of which matters very much. 
When she is justifying the gibe of ** Hotel Cecil,’’ applied to Salisbury’s 
last administration, she fefers mistakenly to Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
as the Prime Minister’s nephew and to Gerald Balfour as his cousin, 
while Lord Robert Cecil did not enter Parliament till 1906. Chur- 
chill’s fall in 1915 was not affected by the Dardanelles Commission, 


By Virginia Cowles, 





In next week's ‘*Spectator’’ Michael Sadleir will review ‘*The 
Cockney”’ by Julian Franklyn; Professor Bonamy Dobrée ** Literature 
for an Age of Science’’ by Hyman Levy and Helen Spalding; and 
L. P. Kirwan ‘‘ Blind White Fish in Persia’’ by Anthony Smith. 
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which did not report till many months afterwards, and the late 
Baldwin was much more than **a shrewd, kind, stolid English- 

man, who liked the countryside, smoked pipes and was a cousin of 

Rudyard Kipling.” : 

But these are minor blemishes on so admirable a portrait and 
record. What a man and what a life! Other statesmen have had 
their secondary industries. Canning wrote verse—of a kind; 
Disraeli wrote novels ; Balfour and Haldane were philosophers; 
but the fame of none of them would survive for their by-products, 
Churchill, on the other hand, if he had never held high office or made 
a speech, would live for his Life of Marlborough and possibly for 
some of his paintings; and he has been a greater statesman than 
any of them. J. G. LOCKHART. 


Calculated Risk 


Living Dangerously. By F. Spencer Chapman. (Chatto & Windus. 
12s, 6d.) 

In 1947 Colonel Spencer Chapman gave his first broadcast. It was 
upon The Enjoyment of Living Dangerously, and, having overcome his 
fear of the microphone (vividly described in a second talk On Being 
Frightened), he proceeded to give some two dozen more which have 
now been collected into a book. All but five of them concern events 
already described elsewhere : accounts of kayaking and hunting seals 
from Watkins’ Last Expedition, the more exciting chapters, as well as 
some reflections on the Sakai and the jungle itself, from The Jungle is 
Neutral, and episodes from his books on mountaineering and Tibet. 
In retelling his adventures on the air he has naturally used nearly the 
same words as before, and so this is not so much a new book as an 
“* Essential Spencer Chapman. *’ it prompts some retiections on 
what this essence may be. 

Ever since he left Cambridge and went on a bird-watching expedi- 
tion to Iceland, Colonel Chapman has been on the look-out for danger. 
So far he has succeeded in mastering it. Though he has had his full 
share of luck—and he must be a very tough man to have survived 
frostbite in the Arctic and recurrent malaria and the depredations 
of hundreds of leeches (** like ripe damsons’’) in the tropics—it is by 
intelligence and power of will rather than physical endurance that he 
has conquered. 

Once the risk is known exactly, half the battle seems to be won, 
T. E. Lawrence, in a brilliant essay on Demolitions Under Fire, has 
observed of blasting gelatine : 

** The impact of a bullet may detonate a sack of it, but we found 
in practice that when running you clasp it to your side, and if it is 
held on that furthest from the enemy, then the chances are that 
it will not be hit, except by the bullet that has already inflicted a 
mortal wound on the bearer.’’ 

The risks that Colonel! Chapman has enjoyed are perhaps a little less 
nicely calculated : : 

** Down I went, crash until the rope cut into the edge of the 
crevasse and Passang acted as an anchor in the soft snow~ .. I 
remembered two things. One, that a man hanging by a rope round 
his waist becomes insensible in about ten minutes, and the other that 
it is impossible for a climber to get himself out of a crevasse even 
with the help of a companion.”’ 

Cold comfort, one may think, but intellectually, at all events, the risk 
has been mastered. 

And occasionally this mastery can be more encouraging : 

*‘After escaping from the Japanese, I spent six days wandering in 
the jungle with absolutely nothing to eat and only water to drink, I 
remembered that the Lord Mayor of Cork had fasted for—how many 
days was it ? Seventy, I think—and he managed to survive. And so 
I was certain I could last as much as a fortnight without any food, 
é There is enormous satisfaction in knowing how much a man has 
done in the past, and then trying to do the same or a little more.’’ 

A difficult feat or a dangerous technique is a challenge. Most of 
his life Colonel Chapman has been mastering dangerous techniques : 
ski-jumping, rolling a kayak, climbing the Himalayas, moving silently 
through the jungle, unobserved by the Jap or the elephant that may 
happen to be looking for him. He does not, of course, conceal the 
Physical agony often entailed in living dangerously (‘* There is no 
pleasure at all in trying to climb the higher peaks in the Himalaya ”’ 
—"* Existence for a human being becomes increasingly intolerable *’ 
—‘ Sheer interminable shivering misery ’’). But, despite such 
discouragement, this book is a most effective advertisement for the 
Chapm: n way of life. Itis the perfect present for any boy—especially 
if he has not read Watkins’ Last Expedition or The Jungle is Neutral 
—for few boys could read it without wanting to emulate the author, 
and, as half the profits on the book are to go to the Outward Bound 
Trust which provides adventurous holidays for children, it may give 
many of them a chance to do so. RICHARD GARNETT. 
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je LOOK AT, the Manchester Guardian 
may seem old-fashioned. No conces- 


sions are made to the mass reader or the 





vulgar mind. You will search in vain for the 


tidbit, the juicy item, the Society scandal, 






the daily big-type bombshell. 
What do you find instead? You find the 
old craft of good reporting and good writing. 







And that is curiously satisfying. You find 






yourself meeting minds which are clear, 
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You are not being bludgeoned into read- 
ing the Manchester Guardian. This fine 
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the few—but not so few!—who do not ask 


either for the pompous or the sensational. 
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The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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The Beginnings of Emancipation 


The Early Victorian Woman. By Janet Dunbar. (Harrap. 15s.) 


WRITING about Woman is one of those literary parlour-games which 
are all too easy for the moderately scholarly, moderately amusing, 
moderately serious to play. A handsome format, the gentlemanly- 
facetious approach, a few sumptuous or laughable illustrations, and 
the thing is as good as ready for the Christmas market. Why nobody 
ever writes about man in this vein is something of a mystery. His 
clothes, his appearance, his habits are surely as instructive as his 
wife’s. But no, it seems that they are not. It is woman alone who 
tempts the elegant semi-scholarly pens in search of a subject, as 
though she were a captive race of unknown habits and dangerous 
possibilities. 

Miss Janet Dunbar’s approach is as different from this as it is 
possible to be. Indeed, I never remember a book on any aspect of 
nineteenth-century woman that I liked so well. It is thoroughly 
scholarly, yet its seriousness is so unobtrusive that the text is enter- 
taining from first to last. It is more comprehensive, for its size, than 
any book of the kind that I have seen. For instance, Miss Dunbar 
nowhere falls into the shallow trap of supposing that the comfortable 
middle-class woman is the only one on the early Victorian scene ; she 
tells us as much about the factory-worker and the mill-hand, whose 
domestic ignorance was far worse (because she started work as a 
child) than that of the same class today. ‘* Few,’’ reported a 
Parliamentary commission of enquiry in 1843, ‘* can sew, bake, or 
cook ; a vast number of these females cannot make or mend, or 
repair a single tear. A girl who has been accustomed for years to a 
manufactory cannot cook a dinner of the plainest description. In 
consequence the man she marries has no home but the beer-shop,”’ 

Changes in fashion are sensibly examined, but one gets the feeling 
that Miss Dunbar is less interested in this well-trodden ground (though 
she does pause to explode the sentimental myth of the seventeen-inch 
waist) than in, say, early Victorian drains, or the invention of public 
wash-houses, which were first thought of by a poor working woman 
in Liverpool, who allowed eighty-five neighbouring families the use 
of her kitchen copper. This enquiring attention to the practical 
aspects of a period too often sentimentalised is what gives Miss 
Dunbar’s book its remarkable level-headedness. We read about the 
eminent women of the time, but we learn also about the sewers (or 
lack of them) under their houses, the conditions they faced in child- 
birth, the price of food and the low mentality of servants. We are 
regaled, too, with many pleasing details : as, for instance, that the 
**small, easily carried luncheon-basket’’ was an invention of Scott’s, 
the London basket-makers, for use at the Great Exhibition. Crowded 
restaurants (and possibly the same dissatisfaction with British catering 
expressed a century later by Festival visitors) turned the invention 
into a permanent success. 
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The book, however, is by no means a mélange of miscellaneoug 
information. It is a composite portrait of the women of this coun 
at the very beginnings of that movement towards emancipation of 
which we have lived to see the ironical end. The introduction of the 
machine into industry robbed the home of its productive labours and 
woman of the activities that had kept her busy for centuries, "The 
early Victorian woman, newly idle, but denied education or initiative 
began to fret with that significant restlessness which was to reach its 
magnificent culmination in women like Florence Nightingale of 
Emily Davies. We belong to the generation which has seen the end 
of that story—a twist as unexpected as a good O. Henry ; for how 
were the emancipators to guess that the domestic servant would 
emancipate herself with gusto, and that the Girton graduate, once 
married, would find herself chained to a domestic captivity that her 
leisured great-great-grandmother would have considered shocking ? 
One is apt to forget that in even the most modest early-Victorian 
households where the women were outstandingly ‘‘creative’’ (the 
Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell are cases in point) there were always one 
or two servants in the house. MARGARET Lang, 


The Significance of Pascal 


Pascal: His Life and Works. By Jean Mesnard. Preface by 
Monsignor Ronald Knox. Translated by G. S. Fraser. (Harvill 
Press. 18s.) 


M. MESNARD modestly describes his book as ** merely an introduc 
tion to the serious study of Pascal.’’ It is the sort of introduction 
which could only have been written by a man who is master of his 
subject, and it is one of the best short studies of Pascal that we have, 
M. Mesnard is a scholar with a gift for lucid exposition and a pleasant 
style well translated by Mr. Fraser. In his account of Pascal's life 
he tells us precisely what can be accepted as fact, what is doubtful 
and what must be dismissed as legend. He guides us through the 
complicated controversy which produced The Provincial Letters, 
There is an absorbing description of M. Lafuma’s researches on the 
manuscripts of the Pensées which have revolutionised our concep- 
tion of the order in which they should be read, and a remarkable 
appreciation of that great book. 

** The work sprang from Pascal’s inner life,’” he writes of the 
Pensées. This draws attention to the peculiar position of Pascal 
in French literature. He was not a professional theologian or a 
professional philosopher. He was the inspired amateur—the artist- 
thinker—whose immense influence is due far more to his sensibility 
than to his thought. The seventeenth century, as in so many other 
ways, was a turning point in religious apologetic. It marks the 
change from metaphysics to psychology, the partial abandonment of 
the Thomist proofs of the existence of God and a preoccupation 
with the mental processes of the believer. Pascal was a student of 
Montaigne and clearly belongs to the line which runs from Descartes 
through Newman and Kierkegaard to Bergson. 

The method has evident dangers. In spite of the appearance of 
rigorous logic, it depends in the last resort on inner experience and 
on an intuition which is sometimes wayward. This explains why 
Pascal has provoked violent differences of opinion and why he is 
always suspect among Thomists. Newman himself had setious 
reservations about his orthodoxy, and Claudel has described him 
harshly in a letter to Gide as a ** sick man.’* The dangers of the 
method can be seen in the work of another inspired amateur. Jacques 
Riviére, who was editor of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise from 1919 
until his premature death in 1925, was the author of two volumes of 
religious apologetic, De la Foi and A la trace de Dieu, which 
have curious affinities with Pascal and have had a considerable 
influence in France. In the chapter called ** Reasons for Believing” 
in the first of these books he wrote: ‘* Not those put forward by 
Pascal who thought that they were universal and capable of convine- 
ing everyone. Under this title | merely claim to describe the move- 
ment of my own mind.” 

Pascal’s influence does not end there. Religious practice and 
religious art are naturally coloured by the temper of the age. 
Mediaeval religious art is dominated by the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, the religious art of the seventeenth century by the Crucifixion 
and by representations of martyrdom, reflecting the vicissitudes of 
religion at that time. Now there is one striking difference between 
the Middle Ages and modern times. In the Middle Ages dogmatic 
belief imposed the pattern on experience. In the seventeenth century 
the process is reversed. Sensibility becomes predominant. It ts 
the man and the age which impose their pattern. Religious art 
conveys a complex emotional experience in which belief is only one 
factor and which contains a number of extraneous elements such as 
the erotic element which is so often present in-the art and literature 
of the Counter-Reformation. 
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, Lincoln the President 
J. G. RANDALL 


[his volume covers the middle period of Lincoin’s 
,dministration in the manner which brought the 
yuthor high praise for Lincoln the President : Spring 
eld to Gettysburg. 
“The most learned, acute, argumentative study of 
the Lincoln problem.” D. W. Brogan (Spectator) 
Vols. I & IT 40s. net the set Vol. IL] 42s. net 


Britain at Arms 


THOMAS GILBY 
“One of the best and most stimulating anthologies 
that I have ever read... Mr. Gilby has written a 
sapient and stirring introduction ; his taste ts 
catholic and his knowledge is formidable indeed.” 
John Connell (Evening News) 


384 pages. 12s. Od. net 


Farewell Crown 
and Goodbye King 


MARGOT BENNETT 
‘A superb example of detective fiction . . 
ommend it too highly.” 
Nancy Spain (Daily Express) 
i 10s. 6d. net 
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Winston Churchill 


The Era and The Man 
VIRGINIA COWLES 


This first full-length attempt to assess Mr. Churchill's contribution 
to our times is the work of a brilliant journalist who knows her 
subject well and has written an absorbing study of his restless, 
crowded life. 
Illustrated 





ISs, net 





Hunter 


The Autobiography of J. A. HUNTER, /ast and greatest of 
Africa’s White Hunters 
3rd large impression 


The Denton Welch Journals 


Edited by JOCELYN BROOKE 

‘An acute eye for detail, almost Proustian in its delicacy. finds 
expression in his freshness of style and wonderful command of 
imagery.’—Daily Telegraph 15s. net 


Love Goes West 


MARGARET BULLARD 
Another shrewd and sparkling novel by the author of Wedlock’s 
The Devil, etc. 10s. 6d. net 


Ring and Walk In 


MIRIAM BORGENICHT 
‘For a really frightening thriller 1 recommend Ring and Walk 
In’ —Daily Telegraph 9s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


Illustrated /6s. net 
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A STUDY IN TYRANNY 


BY ALAN BULLOCK 


lege, Oxford 


the times we live in’’ 


Latest developments in Germany add new 
significance to this masterly biography of Hitler, 
of which the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
says, ... there is no more profound, compre- 
hensive and precise analysis of the life of Hitler. ..”’ 


Illustrated 25s. net 


** Valuable as it will be as a text-book and a reference 
book for the history of the period, its great merit is 
that, without straining after dramatic effects, it leaves 
a sense of drama in the mind ’’ 
Harold Nicolson, in the SPECTATOR. 
** With this book he puts himself in the front rank of 
contemporary historians *’ 
A. J. P. Taylor, in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
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The importance of Pascal lies mainly in the consummate skill 
with which he communicates his own inner experience, the 
emotions roused by the problems and perplexities of his age. He 
stands for what may be loosely termed ‘*‘ modern religion."’ He 
was the virtual inventor of that religious ‘* unrest,’’ which has 
grown more potent and more contagious with the passing of time 
and which has proved singularly popular among Christian intellec- 
tuals—particularly in France—in the twentieth century. 


MARTIN TURNELL, 


Fiction 
The Curve and the Tusk. By Stuart Cloete. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
A Sea of Troubles. By Marguerite Duras. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
The Singer Not the Song. By Audrey Erskine Lindop. (Heinemann. 


12s. 6d.) 

The Sojourner. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Courting of Susie Brown. By Erskine Caldwell. (Falcon Press. 
9s. 6d.) 


As between whales and elephants, there seems to be no very clear 
reason why the former should have Moby Dick as their monument 
in our homes while the elephants are only represented by bits and 
pieces of their tusks. The contrast is too glaring, or perhaps too 
painful, for Mr. Stuart Cloete to mention directly ; he is on the side 
of the elephants, who ‘* resemble man in their ability to reason,”’ 
and he seems to have intended The Curve and the Tusk as an act of 
atonement, a corrective, it might be, to the frivolous Story of Babar. 
He has done a very good job. One could no more relax under his 
spell than one could go to sleep in the middle of a big-game film, 
but for two reasons comparison with the cinema is less than just. 
Interwoven with his story of a pair of rogue elephants is a native love 
story, but, unlike the typical episode tacked on as a distraction from 
the main focus of interest, the tale of N’Tembi and Mashupa is rich 
and moving in its own right. At the same time Mr. Cloete lavishly 
dispenses information, both about the psychology of African natives 
in the present crisis of their relations with the whites, and about the 
zoology of elephants and their history from Carthage down to 
modern times. The information enlivens his text and overflows into 
a foreword and an appendix. I found it continuously interesting, 
and if an ex parte tone seemed to creep in here.and there (notably on 
questions of age, size and intelligence), one could not acquit Herman 
Melville of a similar partiality for the great whale. 

The point at which Mr. Cloete falls short of classical stature is his 
failure to fuse this material into an emotional whole. Logically the 
construction is excellent, and he’has many admirable ideas, such as 
a similarity of flaw in his human and elephant heroes. which leads 
them both to destruction ; but these ideas, facts and marvels, are 
not sufficiently swept together by the rush of his imagination. The 
Curve and the Tusk owes a little too much to research and conscious 
observation. But Mr. Cloete does not compare himself with Mel- 
ville, and there is no reason why we should, if that is going to spoil 
our pleasure in a most exciting book. 





Two books in the New Naturalist 
' series provide the scientific 
00 S explanation of the phenomenon 
e we have just experienced 


1. THE SEA COAST 
Professor Steers, Britain’s leading coastal geographic 
expert, shows how Britain is gradually tilting: 
south-east England sinking about a foot a century, 
and Scotland rising. 


2. CLIMATE AND THE BRITISH SCENE 


Professor Gordon Manley shows how tide and 
wind conditions can combine to produce this very 
catastrophe. 


Both books profusely illustrated with photographs. Each 25s. 
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Remote from whales and elephants, and compelle : 
to write of Indo-China at the beginning of the contary, Mie ae 
might still have mobilised tigers from the jungle to eat the Settlers’ 
babies, and Pacific tides to overwhelm their dykes. But in 4 Se, 
Troubles she demurely notes that the tigers did not often ae 
babies (who normally killed themselves by eating green man 
and the Pacific, she adds, had disposed of the dykes by the tine ke 
story opens, leaving her only the dreary aftermath to deal with, 
Mile Duras has been reproached for this restraint : she would hav 
achieved a greater ** tension,”’ it has been said, if she had transferred 
the breakdown of the dykes to a more central position in her sto 
She would also have written a more commonplace book, for a 
attention would have been wrenched away from her interests. as 
effectively as if a whale had swum into a Jane Austen drawing-room 
Mile Duras has that rare type of vision which finds its keenest 
delight in watching the play of character in a situation of monotonous 
Strain, where every twist and turn of humanity is recognised with 
humour and sympathy and effectively passed on to us, so that we are 
given an experience which we should have been incapable of by 
ourselves. A Sea of Troubles, most admirably translated by Miss 
Antonia White, is a book to buy and hide, because of the unusual 
risk of lending. 

There are novels into which one sinks as into a cinema. whose 
pages enclose one like a highly-priced fauteuil, and where criticism 
is aS great a menace as a broken spring below or a hat immediately 
ahead. In this situation I find it impossible not to look to my 
comforts first and to fend off criticism until after I have had my 
money’s worth—by which time it is hard to remember what the 
trouble was. Both The Singer Not the Song and The Sojourner held 
me seated like this towards the front row of the Grand Tier, and I 
have consequently little to report but admiration. In The Singer Not 
the Song an Irish priest, surrounded by every kind of spiritual and 
physical danger, successfully wrests a small Mexican township from 
the grip of a bandit. His campaign is worked out by the author in 
intricate and convincing detail, only to be jeopardised in the moment 
of triumph by the priest’s insistence on giving the bandit another 
chance—which he takes in the most underhand way. I only had 
one really uncomfortable moment, when the priest, confronted by 
the bandit’s gun in his solitary room, said jokingly ; ‘* Hallo, is 
this what is known as ‘ it’? ”’ 

The Sojourner seemed to me as strong in its appeal as The Singer 
Not the Song, in some ways perhaps stronger because the theme is 
less sure of effect in: its own right. An American farmer struggles 
for high ideals in a family dedicated to cash and cynicism ; but he 
struggles with a special enthusiasm, like the strong man in a circus, 
and we watch enthralled, ‘especially by his conflict with his mad 
mother. ‘* She was a dark*cedar struck by lightning. She stood 
blasted. ~As though the life sap oozed from her, tears seeped from 
her eyes.’’ In-a compressed but varied selection of short stories 
by Mr. Erskine Caldwell, one about a lightning-conductor seemed 
to be particularly sutcessful. TANGYE LEAN. 





Don Quixote de la Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes. A new 
translation by Samuel Putnam. (Cassell. 2 vols. 63s.) 


Three Excmplary Novels. By Cervantes. Translated by Samuel 

Putnam with illustrations by Luis Quintanilla. (Cassell. 30s.) 
THE new Don Quixote, which appeared about five years ago in America, 
is very tinely produced and at a rather high price. The late Samuel 
Putnam made his version in contemporary English, which reads very 
smoothly, and never descends into slang. At times he takes serious 
liberties with Cervantes’ syntax, but never with the spirit of the book. 
As one who was going over the same ground in the same years, I find 
some of his solutions of minor problems most interesting. The 
village priest remains for him the Curate, as he did to the old 
translators, for Mr. Putnam thinks that he is too familiar to English 
readers under that name to justify a change. Sancho’s mule, on the 
other hand, loses the name of Dapple, which was coined for him by 
Jarvis. Mr. Putnam’s judgements on his predecessors are also most 
amusing to anyone who has intimate knowledge of the book and its 
history in English. He gives high praise to Jarvis for his comparative 
accuracy, and is rather lukewarm towards Shelton, Cervantes’ con- 
temporary and first translator, whose tremendous command of his 
own language is surely ample compensation for his defective Spanish. 
This latest version is certainly: superior to all the early ones for 
accuracy and case of reading. 

The Three Exemplary Novels which Mr. Putnam lived to complete 
are Rinconete and Cortadillo, The Man of Glass and The Colloquy of 
the Dogs, which are three of the raciest. The illustrations seem 
needlessly clumpish. J. M. CoHeN. 
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John A. Macdonald: The Young Politician. 
By Donald Creighton. (Macmillan. 30s.) 


Ever since the publication of his fascinating 
study, The Commercial Empire of the St. 
Lawrence, discriminating people have real- 
ised that in Donald Creighton the Univer- 
sity of Toronto has one of the half-dozen 
best historians now writing anywhere in the 
English-speaking world. The first volume 
of his long-awaited biography of John A. 
Macdonald will confirm this high opinion. 
The writer of nineteenth-century political 
biography has many examples of high 
excellence to compete with, both in Britain 
and in the United States. The problem of 
not letting the times dominate the life and, 
conversely, of not making the subject of the 
biography bulk too large is one which is 
never easy to solve. In this case there has 
been the further difficulty of incorporating 
into the narrative a great mass of newmaterial 
from British and Canadian archives without 
overloading the story from the point of 
view of the general reader. Professor 
Creighton has triumphantly survived both 
these tests of his skill, and for the first time, 
perhaps, we get out of the tangled threads of 
mid-nineteenth-century Canadian politics a 
clear view of how the national identity of Can- 
ada was saved from being engulfed by United 
States’ imperialism, and how confederation, 
the solution to Canada’s internal problems, 
was pushed through by a rare combination 
of skill and patience. At a time when con- 
structive efforts within the Empire are at a 
discount, this work should prove an inspira- 
tion to those who have not abandoned its 
ideals, and may.at least create in England a 
new interest in the history of the greatest of 
the Dominions. MAX BELOFF, 


Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little 
Book of Truth. By Henry Suso. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by 
James M. Clark. (Faber. 18s.) 


AMONG the mystics of the fourteenth 
century, Suso stands out for the poetry in 
his writing, and for his steady emphasis 
on the theme of suffering. The Little Book 
of Eternal Wisdom, which has been several 
times translated before, dwells continuously 
on the Agony on the Cross, and on the 
necessity for mortification. It is for that 
reason a book of only limited interest to 
readers of the mystics who approach the 
subject from a philosophical angle. To 
them the more abstract truth of Eckhart, 
Suso’s teacher, will make a readier appeal. 
There are many observations, however, in 
the course of its loose argument that are 
valuable for themselves. The Little Book of 
Truth, an earlier dialogue written for a more 
sophisticated audience than the nuns to 
whom his later work was addressed, has 
not been translated before. It is in part a 
defence of the position for which Eckhart 
had been condemned and posthumously 
excommunicated. Suso takes several of his 
dead master’s propositions which had 
incurred the Church’s censure and proves 
that they can be interpreted in a way 
reconcilable to orthodox belief. He is also 
at pains to prove that they cannot be cited 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; 
Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d. 
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as a warrant for the heretical tenets of the 
Beghards, who believed that the perfected 
man could commit no sin. There are 
several passages in this short work that 
deserve a place in any anthology of the 
mystics. Professor Clark’s translation and 
his introduction are excellent. 
M. D. W. 


St. Francis Xavier. By James Brodrick, S.J. 
(Burns Oates. 30s.) 


St. Francis Xavier (1506-1552), who is 
famous in Europe and throughout the East, 
but who is much less well-known in England, 
was a Basque gentleman and one of the first 
companions of St, Ignatius Loyola. In his 
utter lovableness and the extreme poverty of 
his life he was very much like St. Francis of 
Assisi. He also has in common with the 
other St. Francis the fact that Protestant 
writers are as forward in praising him as 
Catholic ones. He first met St. Ignatius 
when they were studying at the University of 
Paris. St. Francis was twenty-three and St, 
Ignatius thirty-eight. Shortly after the latter 
had founded the Society of Jesus, he sent St. 
Francis out to Goa, in answer to a request 
from the King of Portugal for one of the new 
priests to help evangelise his dominions in the 
East. St. Francis laboured for ten years in 
India, the East Indies and Japan, travelling 
thousands of miles and suffering terrible 
hardships, but always with the greatest cheer- 
fulness. There is no evidence, according to 
Father Brodrick, that he had the gift of 
tongues, though on many occasions men who 
could understand little of what he was saying 
were converted by his radiant goodness, which 
was undoubtedly a compelling argument. He 
has had critics who have blamed him for 
trying todo too much. But who would want 
a man like St. Francis to do less? He died 
on the little island of Sancian, off Canton, in 
an attempt to bring Christianity to China. 
Father Brodrick’s book is a new presenta- 
tion of the Saint’s life, based on the work of 
the German Jesuit Father Schurhammer. His 
intention has been to separate the real St. 
Francis from the St. Francis of legend, 
modern taste not being in favour of the mar- 
vellous. The result is first rate, and its inter- 
est as a travel book is second only to its 
interest as a biography. P. Be 


Folk Tales from Korea. By Zong In-Sob. 
(Routledge. 21s.) 


Proressor ZONG IN-SoB’s admirable collec- 
tion of Korean folk-tales and fables transports 
us to a world of ceremonious and cultured 
behaviour whose elegant, but heavy, etiquette 
is mitigated and interrupted by several 
factors which we should, but-do not, expect. 
The two chief factors are magic and the 
more amiable human impulses. The young 
man riding out to sit for an important Civil 
Service examination, the already arrived 
Magistrate, or the still more important Minis- 
ter will, as likely as not, find official business 
seriously hindered by the ghosts of drowned 
maidens, blue or yellow dragons, magical 
tigers and so on ; the tigers—which abound 
—play a part not unlike that of the werewolf 
in Aryan tales. The way in which human 
feeling dodges strict tradition is charmingly 
exemplified in one of the non-magical tales, 
that of *‘ The Young Widow.’’ But ‘the 
pleasure of reading such tales may, alas, be 


1933 


qualified for us by certain sad reflecti 
The armies now fighting in Korea must, 
from a Korean point of view, appear to 
resemble and indeed surpass the tigers and 
dragons which seem once to have been 
principal hazards of Korean life. A.W. 


The Life and Activities of Sir John Hawkins, 
By Percy A. Scholes. (Oxford University 
Press. 35s.) 


We know Sir John Hawkins was * yp. 
clubbable,’’ and we know that he got his 
revenge on Johnson for the epithet 
writing the Doctor’s life ; beyond that, and 
a few scattered references in the pages of 
Boswell, most of us do not go. But now 
comes Dr. Percy Scholes in a brave attempt 
to bring Hawkins to life. The attempt fails, 
mainly because everything anyone would 
ever want to know about the worthy but dull 
knight could be got into ten thousand words 
—and to be quite frank Dr. Scholes gives us 
little more, for the rest of his book is made 
up of digressions which though interesting 
are not particularly relevant. A_ lecture 
before the Royal Society of- Literature is 
about as much as Hawkins is worth, though 
an interesting hour can be spent turning 
over the pages of his life of Johnson, which 
is by no means as bad as those who haven't 
read it make out. Like Arthur Murphey’s 
essay, it views the Doctor through spectacles 
entirely untinted with rose. One cannot help 
feeling that the well-deserved success of his 
biography of Dr. Burney has led Dr. Scholes 
to suppose that one historian of music is as 
good a biographical subject as another, a 
conclusion which comparison of the two 
books sufficiently disproves. There is a 
good deal of interest in the later work, but 
the figure of Hawkins himself stalks aloofly 
through its pages and remains obstinately 
** unclubbable.’’ K. H. 


The Evil Genius of the Third 
By Willi Frischauer, (Odhams, 


Himmler : 
Reich. 
16s.) 


After Mr. Bullock’s masterly work on 
Hitler we might have hoped to be spared 
further biographies of Nazi leaders which 
are bound to involve the most tedious 
repetition of the history of the Third Reich, 
In some years’ time there will be room for a 
serious analysis by an academic writer, 
based upon first-hand material like Dr, 
Kogon’s book on the S.S. State, of the 
methods and organisation of the S.S., and 
of the characters of Himmler, Heydrich, 
Skorzeny and the rest. Mr. Frischauer’s 
new book can only be described as unsatis- 
factory. Certainly he knows the German 
background well, but he is so eager to excite 
his readers that he ends by leaving them 
cold. In his sub-title he cannot resist the 
evil-genius cliché, only to discover in his 
narrative that Himmler was the plaything 
of Heydrich and Heydrich’s successors. 
Nor can he resist an account of Himmler’s 
suicide in his prelude, which makes the 
wretched creature’s death uninteresting in 
its right place at the end. Although most of 
Mr. Frischauer’s facts are correct, they are 
either swamped by his verbosity or put in 
doubt by his inaccuracies ; he has evidently 
confused Tuka with Tiso, for Tuka was no 
priest; again, he has been misled by the 
name of Mussolini’s chosen home in the 
Romagna, Rocca delle Caminate—not del 
Caminato—into describing it as a fortress 
in 1943. E. W 
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cOMPANY_ MEETINGS 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


EXPANSION POTENTIALITIES IN ASIA 





Tue Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion was held on February 27th at the Head 
Office, 1 Queen’s Road, Central, Hongkong. 


Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E., presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 
net profit for the year amounts to 
H.K.$17,321,405 after making transfers to 
reserves for contingencies. The balance of 
profit brought forward from last year is 
$8,075,332 and the total available for distri- 
bution accordingly amounts to $25,396,737. 
It is recommended that a sum of $3 millions 
be appropriated to write down the value of 
bank premises and after allowing for this 
amount, the interim dividend of £2 per share 
and the final dividend of £3 per share there 
remains a balance of $9,489,174 to be carried 
forward to next year. 

Now that our banking interest in China 
is confined to liquidating our position and 
withdrawing our foreign staff, it is natural 
that our attention should in the main be 
focused on other areas. Indeed we see great 
potentialities for the expansion of foreign 
trade in the other countries of South and East 
Asia. In this area, excluding China, there is 
a population of possibly 500 million people 
which is growing at the rate of at least 50 
million a year. Although the national income 
of these countries is low in comparison with 
that of Western countries, it is clear that Asia 
is rapidly raising its standard of living and 
in order to meet the demands of the people 
vigorous efforts are being made to expand the 
production and export of primary products 
so as to pay for the import commodities which 
are in ever-increasing demand. There is there- 
fore adequate scope for the diversion of our 
energies and resources to these areas. 


‘TRADE NOT AID” 

During the past year we have seen that one 
of Her Majesty’s Government's main pre- 
occupations has been to try and bridge the 
“Dollar Gap” and to arrest the threat to the 
sterling area's gold reserves which was growing 
increasingly serious in the early part of 1952. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer decided to 
adopt a monetary policy as the main instru- 
ment to effect his purpose and the Bank Rate 
was raised from 24 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
on March lith, 1952. This step seems to 
have been fully justified by the outcome of 
events. I wish to remind you of the fact that 
the countries in which this Bank operates 
(with the exception of Japan) are agricultural 
countries largely dependent on their crops and 
on satisfactory prices being obtained for their 
export produce, 

For some years the United States has been 
able to point with justifiable pride to the 
work of the Point IV Programme of the 
Mutual Security Agency and of the Technical 
Co-operation Admufiistration, for which the 
East is duly grateful. But such generous and 
helpful aid has hitherto only scratched the 
surface of wat is needed. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer invented the slogan “ Trade 
not Aid,” which has been adopted as Govern- 
ment policy. If the basic principle as stated 
by the Chancellor were to be accepted and 
adopted by authoritative circles in the United 
States not only would the Dollar Gap be 
less menacing but there would be also better 
Prospects for improvement of the standards 
of living in South East Asia. 


The report was adopted. 
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: BANK OF LONDON & 
SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


EFFICIENCY AND ENTERPRISE IMPERATIVE TO COMPETE 
IN KEEN DOLLAR MARKETS 





MR. FRANCIS M. G. GLYN’S STATEMENT 


THe Ninety-first Annual General Meeting of 
the Bank of London & South America Limited 
will be held on March 31st in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. Francis M. G. 
Glyn, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 3lst, 1952:— 

The reference to Latin America in the 
Queen's Speech opening Parliament in Novem- 
ber may justifiably be taken as some 
encouragement to everyone who has com- 
mercial interests in Latin America, and | 
interpret the reference as a promise that the 
Government will do everything feasible to 
promote an increase of trade between the 
Republics of Latin America and the United 
Kingdom. Your Bank is naturally most 
interested in any plans #hat may be designed to 
achieve such a revival, and the events of the 
year deserve close attention, in that they indi- 
cate certain trends and prompt certain sugges- 
tions for the future. 

Broadly speaking, the symptoms of curtailed 
British exports are the same in both the dollar 
and the non-dollar countries of Latin 
America; but the causes are radically 
different. The direct cause of the decline in 
British shipments to the non-dollar countries 
is the control and restriction imposed by these 
countries on their imports—somewhat _be- 
latedly on the part of Brazil—which has been 
necessary where their foreign exchange earn- 
ings have declined because of shrinking ex- 
ports. Such matters are beyond our control, 
and we can only hope for improvements in 
the future. With the dollar countries, how- 
ever, the facts are rather different. The 
exporting and marketing capacity and the 
geographical proximity of the United States 
are obstacles that Britain, after years of in- 
voluntary absence from the area, is finding it 
hard to overcome, but in favour of genuine 
European endeavours is a tendency among 
Latin Americans to want to show their com- 
mercial independence by importing from 
markets other than the U.S.A. 


DOLLAR ACCOUNT COUNTRIES 


It is no coincidence that in Latin America 
the countries with the most liberal foreign 
trade policies are, economically speaking, the 
least developed. A word of warning may be 
needed against undue optimism as to the 
possible results for Britain's economy of a 
vigorous export drive towards the dollar 
account ccuntries. The fact that these 
countries are dollar-account countries and the 
fact that they have liberal trade policies both 
derive from their fairly consistent position of 
dollar solvency. This they have been able 
to maintain because, in such_ relatively 
undeveloped economies, the popular demand 
for consumer goods js limited by a low aver- 
age individual income, and there is only a 
small capacity for the purchase of industrial 
raw materials and capital equipment. Where 
the natural demand for imports of all kinds 
does not exceed a country’s exporting capacity, 
there is obviously little need to place restric- 
tions on foreign trade and exchange. In addi- 
tion to the obstacle of limited purchasing 
power, it must not be forgotten that, excluding 
Mexico, the 13 dollar-account republics have 
a total population of 32 millions, which ts 


only a little over a third of the population 
of the six non-dollar countries. 

None of this is intended to imply that the 
export drive is not worth making: most 
emphatically it is, but it is desirable to see 
the facts in proper proportion. It is of 
interest, moreover, that an appreciable in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the popu- 
lation, such as can be achieved by investment 
on a large scale—primarily from foreign 
sources since internal savings are limited— 
almost inevitably involves some measure of 
industrialisation, which is always likely to be 
accompanied by the control of imports. The 
tendency is then towards the exclusion of 
consumer goods that compete with the pro- 
ducts of domestic industries or which absorb 
foreign exchange that may be required for 
more important capital goods, 

NEED FOR EFFICIENCY 

The lesson to be learned is plain: these 
countries will become increasingly markets for 
capital equipment, and we shall sell a pro- 
gressively smaller volume of consumer goods, 
Who is going to supply such capital equip- 
ment, offering the best quality, price, delivery, 
technical adaptability, servicing and main- 
tenance, credit terms and so forth? The 
United States or Germany perhaps—or Japan? , 
Or is Britain going to compete? If Britain's 
industry is to prosper, or even maintain its! 
present standards of living, it cannot afford 
to neglect the dollar countries of Latin 
America. It has been made clear that these 
are keenly competitive and expanding markets,’ 
where price and delivery are even more ims 
portant than quality. British productivity an¢ 
marketing methods must be geared to yicl 
the traditional quality at competitive prices 
and with attractive delivery terms, no matter 
what the sacrifices in hard work that may be 
needed. There is evidence also of a lack of 
direct shipping facilities between this country 
and the Caribbean area: and perhaps a more 
active interest in these countries on the part 
of British exporters would attract the neces- 
sary response from the shipping lines. Only 
by efficiency and enterprise in industry and 
marketing can Britain expect to regain and 
hold her share of Latin American trade. 
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We will post the SPECTATOR to any of 
your friends residing in any part of the 
world at the following rates :— 

52 weeks, 35s. ; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 





In addition a Birthday Greeting card will 
be forwarded stating the SPECTATOR 
comes as a gift from you. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tue long three weeks’ account which ended 
on Tuesday belied Stock Exchange tradition 
by being active and firm almost throughout, 
notwithstanding the struggle for power in 
Persia, the rise in coal prices, the Austin 
Motor strike and the many potential 
dangers to markets lying beneath the sur- 
face. More favourable influences included 
the persistent strength of sterling; antici- 
pations, later confirmed, of another good 
rise in the gold and dollar reserves ; hopes 
of tax concessions in the Budget ; the success 
of the new Exchequer 3 per cent. issue ; and 
the improvement in gilt-edged this week. 
To some extent the rise in the gilt-edged 
market may have arisen from the large 
withdrawals from the Savings Banks. Since 
the 24 per cent. interest on these deposits is 
subject to tax, some holders, no doubt, 
have decided to switch into War Loan and 
similar stocks which offer a higher yield. 
But the biggest advances in the past account 
have been in developing gold mines. The 
Financial Times index for this group rose 
from 83.68 to 91.48 on the account, a rise 
of 9.3 per cent. Most of the activity was in 
the O.F.S. and the Strathmore groups, and 
it was linked largely with uranium hopes. 


Marshal Stalin's Illness 

The new account opened even more cheer- 
fully in spite of the news of Marshal Stalin’s 
grave illness, which, even on the most 
favourable prognosis, will involve the trans- 
fer of supreme power in Russia to other 
hands. Usually, when some sudden event 
throws the world’s destiny into the melting 
pot, professional market operators rush to 
become liquid, and security prices fall 
sharply. This time the London market has 
put a favourable interpretation on the news, 
to judge from the marking up of bonds oi 
the satellite States and the firmness of most 
other markets. Wall Street, on the other 
hand, opened dull on Wednesday, apparently 
in the expectation that the prospects of peace 
are now brighter and that a reduction in 
armament-spending would cause some reces- 
sion in trade. But, in that event, while the 
strength of gold shares is logical, some 
industries in this country would suffer. It 
is obviously too soon to draw safe conclu- 
sions, but even the faint prospect of peace 
has lifted many hearts—in the City and 
elsewhere. 


British Celanese Prospects 

Rayon shares have been helped this week 
by the production figures for January and 
by the large-scale rayon advertising cam- 
paign. Staple fibre production in January 
set up a new high record of 17.1 million Ib., 
and the output of filament yarn, at 17.3 
million Ib., was 21 per cent. larger than in 
December. These figures show how great 
has been the recovery in the industry in the 
past eight months, for deliveries of filament 
in the second quarter of 1952 averaged only 
10.3 million Ib. a month. Orders from the 
retail trade are said to be good, and the 
response to the rayon sales promotion cam- 
paign has been described as overwhelming. 
The expansion of output has brought an 
appreciable reduction in costs, which is of 
particular benefit to holders of British 
Celanese Ordinary stock. Owing to the 
high gearing of the capital—prior charges 


of £11,267,163 rank ahead of the £3,759,267 
of equity capital—fluctuations in profit have 
a disproportionate effect on the percentage 
earned on the Ordinary stock. For the year 
to June 30th, 1952, only 21.9 per cent. was 
earned on the Ordinary, against 188 per 
cent. for the previous year, and the dividend 
was reduced from 16 per cent. (including a 
special payment of 7 per cent.) to 11 per 
cent. The next accounts will be for the nine 
months to March 3lst, 1953, and will cover 
a period of steady recovery, though earnings 
are bound to reflect the narrow profit mar- 
gins in the first three months of this period. 
The 10s. Ordinary units are now around 
25s., at which the yield on the 11 per cent. 
dividend is only 4.4. per cent. The price 
may not be warranted by the results for the 
period to March 3lst, 1953, but I think that 
the more favourable earnings prospects for 
1953-54 justify a purchase at the current 
price. Celanese can be a fast-moving stock 
—in both directions. It went up to 
43s. 6d. in 1951 and down to 18s. 3d. in 
1952, and the time to buy is when the 
industry is in a fairly early stage of recovery. 


E. G. Brown Attractions 

For investors who’ like to combine a good 
income yield with a strong position as regards 
assets the 2s, Ordinary shares of E. G. 
Brown and Company, the sheet metal 
workers and engineers, look worth con- 
sidering around 5s. 9d. This company has a 
remarkably good record of earnings, and 
during the past 16 years dividends have 
ranged between 15 per cent. and 25 per cent. 
In each of the past four years a 25 per cent. 
dividend has been covered by a good margin. 
In December the chairman disclosed that 
the company had started the current 
financial year, which runs to September 30th, 
with its fixed assets in first-class condition 
and a good order-book. The position has 
doubtless been eased by the greater avail- 
ability of steel, while, as regards demand, 
this company stands to gain from the re- 
armament programme. A feature of E. G. 
Brown is the strength of the balance-sheet. 
At September 30th, 1952, net liquid assets of 
over £650,000 were equivalent, after allow- 
ing for the Preference capital, to 4s. 6d. on 
the 2s. shares. Apart from these resources 
there are freehold land and buildings and 
plant and machinery, which today must be 
worth a very substantial sum. With the 
shares standing around 5s. 9d. the yield on 
the 25 per cent. dividend is the generous one 
of over 8} per cent, 


Rugby Cement Yield 

While there may be some disappointment 
that the Rugby Cement Company, under the 
alert and energetic management of Mr. 
Halford Reddish, its chairman and manag- 
ing director, has not seen fit to raise its 
dividend, the preliminary figures for 1952 
must be judged distinctly satisfactory. 
Trading profit of the group, including in- 
come from investments, has risen from 
£541,356 to £675,752, and is not only a 
record but has resulted from peak figures of 
production and sales. Net profit, subject to 
income-tax, is up from £317,242 to £432,117, 
but income-tax provision at £255,000, 
against £150,000, has cut the net amount 
available for the Ordinary shareholders to 
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£156,379, an increase of less than £10,000 
over the previous year. It is scarcely Sur. 
prising, therefore, that Mr. Reddish regrets 
that it is not practicable to raise the Ordi 

dividend. This is maintained at 20 per cent, 
for the third successive year and, as usual is 
augmented by a 5 per cent. payment (not 
subject to tax) paid out of capital reserves, 
Following these results Rugby Cement 5s, 
Ordinary shares have fallen back slightly to 
25s. 9d., which is still substantially above 
the level at which I drew attention to their 
merits a few months ago. If one allows for 
the 5 per cent. tax-free payment, the gross 
yield is a trifle under 6 per cent., which seems 
to me reasonably attractive. The option 
certificates now quoted around 12s. 34, 
look the cheaper way of buying into this 
company’s equity capital. They give the 
right to subscribe for new 5s. Ordinaries at 
10s. 6d. a share between November Ist and 
December 15th, but the new shares will 
rank for dividend only from January Ist, 
1954. If one allows for this non-participas 
tion in two years’ dividends the options still] 
appear about Is. 3d. cheaper than the exist. 
ing Ordinaries. The important point, of 
course, in deciding whether either the shares 
or the options are a good purchase is the 
outlook for the group as a whole. Although 
there is likely to be some reduction in profit 
margins on the export side, and the Ordinary 
capital ranking for dividend will be increased 
by the exercise of the options at the end of 
this year, there should be no difficulty in 
maintaining the current rate of dividend, 


International Combustion 


Hopes that next month’s Budget will 
bring some alleviation of the taxation 
burden on companies are still fairly strong, 
If the hopes are fulfilled, one beneficiary 
should be International Combustion (Hold- 
ings) which makes mechanical stokers, 
steam boilers, ash and coal handling equip- 
ment and mining machinery. For the year 
to September 30th, 1952, group profits were 
£310,610 higher at £1,580,403, but taxation 
absorbed £391,157 more at £1,115,761, so 
that net earnings shrank by £80,547 to 
£464,642. The tax provision absorbed no 
less than 70.6 per cent. of the gross profit, 
In spite of the drop in net profits, the 15 per 
cent. dividend was covered more than three 
times by earnings. Now quoted around 
13s. 6d., the Ss. Ordinary units yield 5.55 per 
cent. I regard them as a good-class equity 
investment. 


A Ship Repairing Stock 

The maintenance recently at 5 per cent. 
of the interim Ordinary dividend of C. H, 
Bailey, dry dock owners and ship repairers 
at Newport, Barry Dock and Cardiff, is a 
reminder of this company’s high average 
earnings in recent years. Over the past five 
years earnings have ranged between 34.6 
and 166.8 per cent., the annual average for 
that period being over 100 per cent. Divi- 
dends over the same period have moved 
between limits of 15 and 224 per cent., the 
latest payment, for 1951, being 174 per cent. 
At around 12s. 6d. the 5s. Ordinary stock 
units thus yield 7 per cent. A holder of this 
type of investment should be prepared for 
some fluctuations in earnings and dividend 
from year to year, but the stock should give 


a good account of itself over a period of 


years. Net asset value per 5s. unit is 22s. 3d., 
of which 10s. consists of net liquid assets. 
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especially collections 
6d. Bulletin, 


or 
gent 
ings 
Coins and 


and gold 
6d 





7s 





65, 
LAN. 3677.) 
GOLD and 
offered without 
or personal call 
W.1. SLO 1234 
stumes turned 


Send 


Lit 
(Tel 
JEWELLERY, 
lired Best prices 
n Registered post 
mdon, S 
its and Cx 
tions a spe 
1, Bro 







n oke St., 
HOL. 1637 : 
BUTLER 
t ethic lent, r 

R 2346. 
; E sti 


SHOPPING BY POST 


Builder and decorator 
lean and econ 
253, Junction 
mates on request 


Road, 









BRaAscain ARMY WIRE! Ideal for train- 
ng fruit trees, peas, beans, roses 
arche 10uses, tomatoes, ré es 
rong, flexible, steel- i 
an ) f covered. Several thicknesses 
Post « ard today for free samples. GREENS 
Govt . 700, Albert Street, Lytham 
yy r HONI Y, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
nt by passenger train, carriage 
pa 4 Ib l6és., 6 Ib. £1 2s.—Wessex 
Cuepps, Lrp erborne, Dorset. 


aNVE 





LOPES (6 x 34) 13s. per 1,000. Carr 
N.10 


4 paid.—L. Warson, 7, Newton Ave., 
ag a ING. Wattle, Chestnut, Interwoven, 
Expanding Trellis. Write for lists.— 
Counrrycearis (S), Hurst Green, Sussex. 
rss. Filmstrips—Biblical, Educational 
Producers samples sent on approval 
Catos Write—Rev. Brian HEssio0n, 





New 
r 











Avlesbury. 


iy 

DEAL FOR LOOSE COVERS, &c., &c 
A mag snific ent quality of unbleached 
heavy pure Irish Linen, natural shade, will 
wear ior years, 54 inches wide, 7s. 11d 
yard 6 yards for 45s.; 12 yards for 85s 
Send stamps for cuttings, by post, direct 
NortH iris Linen Co., 40, High 

Street, Teddington, Middx. 
YEW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in., each 17s. 6d. 











» each 22s. 2. White 
19s. New White Cotton 
each 14s. 6d. Post 
money 
(Dept. 454), 1 















Road, London, N.16. 
1. Pure White Heavy 
; each panel 33 in. x 152 in., 
panels 17s. 6d.; 4 panels 
69s. 2. Nylon; each pane 
3 in. at top Peach, 
Green, Rose or Light Blue: 2 
4 panels 36s. 6d. 5 8 panels 
and Packing Is. Satisfaction 
back I Conway Lit (Dept 
281 toke Newington Road, London, 
I ICH FRUIT CAKE. Australia’s finest 
The World famous Prize Recipe 6 lb 
net 20s. Cheese. Dutch full cream midget 
G jas. 2 for lis. All post paid. Complete 
list of le ality foodstuffs from 
SHILLING , Lrp., 16, Philpot Lane 
London, 

YALE 4 White Cott n Sheets 
b Cellophane wrar ped 1. 62 in. x 90 in 
only 22s. pair 2. 70 in. x 100 ir 
33s. pair st Is. M mey back g larantee 

ae Drapery Co. (Dept. 76), 113, 

irch St., London, N.16 
NTRIPED Ticking. Waxed and Feather- 
proof, 56 in. wide, superb material, only 
6d Post 1s. Satisfaction or 
oney ba H. Conway Lp. (Dept. 72), 
1, Stoke ngton Road, London, N.16 
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GARDENING 


CARNATION 
The ideal gift for all 
Specially sclected colours or 
mixed Ss. Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 
guality only, the best Write for catalogue. 


occasions. 
a 











Attwoop Bros. Lp Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex 

YHASE CLOCHES are really frost-proof 

/ The serious danger of late frosts to! 
unprotected crops warrants a warning to 
get all plants and seedlings promptly under 
‘loches. Choose the Chase Low Barn,” 
the best general purpose cloche available 
a inches long inches wide, 12 inches 

gh Portable self ventilating, self 
wate ring Pa (16 ft.) £3 9s. 9d 
Case of 30 (60 ft 5s. Send for Cata- 
logue.-—-CHAs¥ Lit 21, Cloche House, 
Shepperton, Middx Address of nearest 
stockist on reques 

ARDENING is har m the hands. Pro- 





tect them by using our pee wn Balm 











It smoothes and softens the in overnight. 
| 5s. 6d. post free from Howarp "EVANS Esher, 
Surrey 
LITERARY 
f BIGGER MARKET for your articles, 
stories, features, etc now that the 
paper shortage is over But do you know 
how to sell your work ? We can help you 
Send for ** Writing for the Press "’ from 
Prosrectvs Dept The London School 
of Journalism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1 
US 4574.) 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
4 postal subscription National Geog 
Magazine, 47s. 6d Life ‘«(Mmt.) 57s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics, 32s Pc ar Photo- 
raphy, 36s. Complete Pr List free 
Tuomas & Co. (5.P.), lll Bu ichanan Street 
Blackpool 
I EFFER'S of Cambr 
for scholarly, a 
invited.—W. Herrsi 
Cury, Cambridxe 


e 
} Chur I ad 
I ITERARY TYP!) nN 
4 1,000 Carbor 
JENNINGS, 55. Br 


Great Portland St., | 


SILVER | 


Holborn, i 


ymical | 


EAN McDOl GALI 











YRICWRITERS 


‘6 PARIS TODAY t I wi 
10s, 6d. ne teacte 22ree this t 
aves mone I n any bookseller t 
lished by Rockuirr, Sa are, E.C.4 
PRIVATE Libraries Pp hased Tne 
JAMMERSMITH BOooKSH Beadon a 
W.6. RIV. ¢ 





her FISHER BURI 






perm 
Typing Dupg., Trar TRAlalgar 
FVYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING 
Moderate.~-Ranc, 21, Heath St., N.W.3 
| HAM 0504/5329 
\ YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet Th REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G.), Palace Gate, London, W 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency i! the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive uniess he or 
she, or the employment is excepted from 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 


cies Order, 1952 


} IRMINGHAM Edgbaston High School 

for Girls The Council of Edgbaston 
High Schoo] invite applications for the 
post of Heapmistress, which will become 
vacant in January, 1954 The Schoo] is a 
non-sectarian Independent School of 
approximately 700 pupils with an age range 
of 4-18 years (Big School 400, Preparatory 
Department 300). The candidate should be 


an Honours Graduate of a British Univer- 



































| 
j sity. In view of the resp nsible nature of 
} the post the salary offered will be above | 
i the Burnham Scale for Headmistresses. The 
| service is fully pensionable under the School 
} Teachers (Superannuation) Act. Forms of 
| application and turther particulars may be 
| obtained from the Bursar at the Sch = 
34, Hagley Road, Birmingham, 16 
| closing date for applications is March 31s “y 
Bt 
i ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Kidbrooke 
+ 24 Comprehensive School, Corelli Road, 
| S.E.3. eadmistress requi red for this new 
{ secondary school r 2,000 ris with 13 
| form entry opening in Septe A a 1954, pro- 
| bably to take up duty for preliminary 
planning in Septe 1953. On_ basis of 
present Burnham n head teacher 
allowance over an e a tant’s scale 
Salary hw be appro tely £900, making 
the t salary 3 1,550 The school 
will “y “filled at the *t by the tr fer 
of &@ grammar hool econdary 100 
(one providing a f rse and one 
}a@ five-year course) V ndar 
| technical school Cc f kind 
and lengths w ill ‘i pr 
leading to the General Certif 
cation (0 linary, advar ar 
levels) and e 
sourses in commer 
craft. There will be a der 
with a substantial special al 
lequate pr r ! 
t taria 
acader qualit r 
le erice and a 
th wt fiel € n 
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IN THE 
i BRANCH THE 
ROYAL NAY 
Applications 
Graduates 


OF 
invited from University 
and qualified teachers unde 
36 years of age for Sworr Service Con- 
missions of 3, 4 or 5 years in the Instructor 
Branch, Royal Navy. Requirements are 
mainly for Officers with qualifications in 
Mathematics, Science (Physics, Chemistry 
Metallurgy) or Engineering, but a ~ 
vacancies exist for Officers with qualific: 
tions in History or English with a sound 
Mathematics or Science background After 
two years’ service, officers will be eligib'e 
for selection for permanent commissions 
Short Service engagement in the 
Instructor Branch will discharge any can- 
didate’s oMigation under the National 
Service Act 
2. Entry will be in two grade Selected 
candidates with Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
Degrees receive approximately £410 in their 
first year’s service, £429 in second yea! 
in third and fourth years, £584 in 
year Other candidates receive £319 
first year, £393 second and third 
years, £429 in and fitth years 
Previous officer service wi recognised 
for adjustment of seniority and rate of 
pay on entry. Accommodation and rations 
are provided or allowances in lieu. Married 
Offieers if aged 25 or over receive Marriace 
Allowance of £338 per annum iff not 
accommodated tn official married quarter 
: per annum if they are so accommo- 
Married Officers under the age of 
25 receive Marriage Allowance of £146 pe! 
annum but are not entitled to be accommo- 
dated in Official married quarters. 
initial Outfit Allowance of £115 is paid. 
together with a free issue of certain articles 
clothing A reduced allowance is 
andidates with previous 
as officers Tax free gratuities 
£400 or £500 are payable at the 
end of 3. 4 or 5 years respectively 
3. Inmstruetor Officers erve both ashore 
at and their duties include both 
al instruction and general education 
rs with suitable qualifications may also 
‘trained and appointed for full or part- 
time meteorological and wonthes forecasting 
luties 


4. Service 


= 










Instructor Branch wil 

in the case of officers who enter from c¢ 

tri ry service under the Teache? 

(Superannus ation) Acts, be treated 
ibi *rvice t 


contri 


in the 








i 1€ 
have 
anch 


may 


Br 





ation 





rom I or 
" Admiralty, L 
OF MANCHESTER 
invited for the post of 
Lecturer in Comparative Religion 
less than £450 per annum wit 
embership of F.S.S.U. and Children’ s 
ance Scheme Applications should be 
not later than 9th April, 1953, to the 
msTrRaR, the Universi N hester, 13, 
from whom further particu and forms 
of application may be obtained. 
fe td RIDING COUNTY COUNCII 
The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite applications from suitabls 
jualified men or women for the post of 
Art Adviser in Schools. Candidates should 
be qualified teachers of Art and experience 
in different types of schools and with 
children of all ages desirable Experi- 
ence in lecturing and in the conduct of 
teachers’ courses will be an added recom- 
mendation. Salary scale, for men £1700 x 
»5> - £850 and for women £630 x £20 - 
£ 750 In fixing the commencing salary 
allowance may be made for outstanding 
qualifications or experience The post ts 
pensionable. It is desirable that the officer 
appointed should have the use of a Car, 
for which allowance wilh be peyable in 
accordance with the County Council's regu- 
lations Further particulars and form of 
application obtainable from the Cuter Epvu- 
CATION Orricer, County Hall, akefield, to 
whom completed application forms 
be submitted not later than 14 days after 
this advertisement appears. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 





Se UNIVERS 
Applications are 


Assistant 
Salary not 















































eicer TEM. 6596. Evgs. 7.45. Wed 
2.30. Sat. 5.30, 8.30 Constance Cum- 
mings, Sam Wanamaker in Tue Saixr 
‘Gripping . . . terrific... you must see it.”’ 
Oo.w 
on 1 mire 
RESTAURANTS 
Gow FOOD AND WINES in unique 
A §6surroundings will be appreciated by 
your uests Restaurant FRASCATI, 
xford Street. MUS 7414. 
EDUCATIONAL 
APTA TRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at. Sr atone S Secre- 
TARI COLLEGE, rkwright Road, 
I nd n, N.W.3 diam” 986 ) Resident 
£ tudents. Special arrangements 
Active appointments 
pply to Tur Vice-PRincipat, 
t, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Course Easter Course 
Apr -7th Opening 
al Sir Boyd, K.C.B., 
Recent es in Russia 
e Countries: Professor R. R 
ome Aspects of British and 
acter Geoffrey Gorer, Esq 
ir Wyn Griffith, Esgq., 
terna t onal Review: R. Goold- 
Ad 1. Th se of Leisure: J Way 
I Int ee Economics: L. H 
Suttor B.S¢ The Idea of Preedom 
Peter fle, Esq., B.A. Poetry Readings 
with M Interludes: Miss Hazel Damant 
and = «Peter fte E Inclusiv 
£65 Apt i Sr ARY 
B ed. H Te Litt 
4 91 
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OYS' PREPARATORY 
RB CHOOLS ' 
FB Parente ‘desiring vacancies and men | | ee ee NS A Ne 
and women secking teaching (4p; ointments, ¥2UILDING IN THE NETHERLANDS.— | 
0, Matrons end Assistant Baetrcne sould | A¥ Roval Institute of British Architects, | id 7 ~ R 
. Ss. 3 ( 7 3, Ww lace , - 4 \. 
toe. — retary, Public Relation Commit: | Monday Padaye ma —_ 28th March. | ft ecommended 
foes, ppcorporaseé Associatt m of Prepara- | Admission Free — ee SS | A hi Cc 
Schools, Hurst Court, Ore Hastings RAWINGS | s 
— : NGS FOR PICTU ey Uourte 
YOMPANY SECRETARY ?-—D: { mann @ : . RES Arts . na 
( yg Ay 7 pe _ want | ow . a ait: 4 James's Square, TIME ROLLS HIS CEASELESS ST. MAWES. C YY 
demands fully “qualified men ie 1 March. 10-6. Admis- COURSE.’ TON AWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TREs 
Company Law and Administratio ‘ naee AM COL L EC ind Easter wil Bay Lovely Country House in AN. 
qualify as a Chartered or Ir G a. 3E. Basinghall Sst a a vill be upon us before we edge with terraced gardens t sheltered 
cretary by inexpensive but effi seks 2 Pour ~ tures on The Augcustan : Can I help you not only as — ge. Beautifully furnished, every water's 
tuition Send for free bookle t aac, ten _ re W ili be given by the wos * your Easter plans, but your Summer ‘ mnvenience. First-class cuisine modern 
Pernctrat, The Rapid Results Col * ment ALA... on Mo retoric Nevill Coghill, Esq wolte -v or perhaps that much wmer Dat Sailing, Fishing Terms Club 
. 900F.. Tuition House, London eS pt 20 > o Thurs., March 9th to honeymoon? My Shop W nuch-debated + ens. per day Trains met aitom 
call at 235, Grand Buildings vagal 530 p =. sectures are Free and begin at may supply the clu b ; f - warsts an —y : es: 
; 4, ng falga . e. b : 
Square, W.C.2. (WHiItehall 8877 ARLEK ROU an. write to me, enclo ut for other districts, SRANEL IN, LOW MEDEHAMS 
C= ETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING | 7), “.!., imp i rors Old Bond & envelope, per G mamped atmvessed | bedi —¥ tel cae lone-enteny ished. “tee 
; ~ AINING | fen cnt, portant rench Masters of tk ‘ o shley Courten ‘ room hotel, Mr. & Mrs. C. G 
» A By A ‘Davirs wht gr: t | Deity 10-5 nth cent. Recent Purchases. James's Street, London, S.W ty 68, St. offer a personal WELCOME in 7 o heel 
¥s's ! \ pily 5. 3 Gut ‘ ses , . 
Addison Road, W.la. ‘Telephone Pare 446i MEzic *AN ART. An A CANTERBURY, Kent CATHEDRAL gh By uated 
. L. 6 rts Soune ri 10 , d d gg at arby ties ¢ 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland G sition arranged with the Re stem building of aes J Sixteenth-Century Fishing, Shooting, G Roa: word f 
: Park. W.11 SScecadead’ taltbem land x ote nt Tats GALLERY nen — nterent x 1 an - and historic Shanklin 2101 nsed ‘= 
xaminations ; » for ’ ril Kaa : ll poet ow peautify i : . 
iat MB: General Certificate at all levels April, | Weekdays 10-9. ‘Sundays 2-8. |} you ‘a1 ?—-- JP —- i a Se te 
Tel.: PARK 7437 smeate aS GH levels R" MBRANDT'S INFLUENCE in a  * tee Men Mens — = every, comfort and of in hy pom me e. Standing 
"a tur ~ r . awh vit ; rous F, roc be . * ,* i groun ov ol 
[DERBYSHIRE IN HISTORY. | A Summer ee A ge Oy in eee Ea ae ee en a ee cee ee — 
School om Letal Mistery with special | 106.90. & Jallery, 142, New Bond Street NR. CHRISTCHURCH, H INK supervieios Of Ie. and Mrs. B. L. T ce. 
reference to Derbyshire, arranged by the A r 7 ~ n Es 10--1 imtil April 2nd LODGE HOTEI ey go WINKTON mecteens Proprietors Write for Br nan 
Universities of Manchester She Meld how . s 6d In aid of the victims of you seek for convalescence Jus the place S$) and details. Tel.: Torquay 3746. ure 
Nottingham 15th-29th August, at the on AN At ontentment Quietly r just holiday NR. TRURO. Cornwall PEN . 
Derbyshire Conference House, B * R° D. BROWSE and DELBANCO, 19 stele gendem. ext antetie a ned with HOUSE, Ruan High Lanes. — DOWER 
Study groups on subjects from’ prehist ~~ Street, W.! Yves Alix (Pirst the sea, New een aa y_situated for comfort and an air of «raci oe 
to the Industrial Revolution, with work n 7 bit n in Encland) and Eugene Boudin Tel Christchurch 1846. ——e oe you in this typically Enlist living 
county and parish records, and on the ‘ HE ANATOMY OF LAUGHTER.” A DUBLIN. SHEI . set down on the water's ed sh home, 
mupiments at Chatsworth House Incl lecture will be iven bs “A A hody who SHEI BC nt RNE HOTEL. Every- 3°: ibrious Roseland Penins Ma tthe 
sive fee gns. a week (2 gns. non-res.) Thomson. for St. Marylebone Public “Lib Irish Photely Gee eae mects at this famous farm and market garden. Tel.: V a 
Details and application form from-—Twt raries, at Stern Hawt 3, Seymour Pla: q Fire's Capital. hub of the social life of 241 “ ores 
Direcron OF EXTRAMURAL = StTupres The | Markle Arch. on Monday. March 9tl e: fe “ppital and ever abreast _ of the TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HO” 
University, Sheffield 10 § pm Admission free = NR Prsic t ay Telegrams: Shelotel. the South and the S in hon tt aL. Pom 
NI aaoner 3 i > at "ae & Su of p i 
QXPERT Postal Tuition for examinations Dg! ap td, OF LONDON A lecture on |‘ COUNTRY — HOUSE HOTA  NOWAIR geres of Park —— et Ae. Le 
niversity, Law, Accountar Sean H e Past and Probable Future of our erfect setting nL, Newport wr) ully nsed. Pirst 
tartal. Civil Service, Cor ag eee istorie Country House wil . tting for a tamily hol class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lo 
ore, ves vise. Comme re ah. Genes il or E, rest Gowe! at 5.30 a a rs bg ineltered , Position by pone? Ballroom Free Golf a ~~4 _ - A, . 
practical (non-exum.) Courses ‘in business | House. Universi f London, Senate rout Pishing: Golf: Tennis. E Gy hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines) 
Subjects.—Write today for free prospectus | chet Woda tmission Free, without Shooting. Home Farm. Tennis; Rough 
meniieoing . or subjects in ¥ | imetetwes JAMES HENDERSON Academic Mi & Mrs. G ~— om use Write MUND 
e ) Merrorouitan Cot.ece Oy St o : Newport 11 . re 
ee cane Gees Cee eet | We ee ee GALLERY EN@LISH LAKES. Got menqrtengpadiennigy 
YRENCH NORWEG : rner, R.A 75- Guest BH — ILD RILI Ti 
4 je ' r EGIAN ENG see D iy S) - : 1775-1851 juest House, GRAS ri) ne 
I Specialised Private Tuition by Corres ‘s De Mar . losed Mondays u © seek Za a na ll appeal GRAND HOTEL 
pencente ries | Exams Als FRE NC H .- pe F i 
anguage an Literature < ~ saxa- ne san t ing 
Advanced Gourse.-"‘Teton. @4, Finchley ACC OMMODATION ed service. | sunshine. ‘Good food t 
Court, London, N.3 hae ne RNISHED COTTAGE , £8 ibs. te anshi Good food and 
ONG Dene. Chiddingstone, Ed Po os n ie OGATE “ n aa ce Open Whitsun to October 
4 Kent, Co-educational 5-18 A - Accomm dati nt ¥ arm, comforts able, with a hig te el.: 190. (Under same direction 
f 150 children and adults a ; — oom Soa » tor catering f ? + ndard Manor Hotel; Mundesle, 
cerned with education, agriculture and the ‘UESTS taken in XVIIIt Of medical baths snd expert 
arts. Organic -200-acre farm ie ih G an sa x ras h century farm Manager: PF. M. Hutct mR on ae 
Seeeeers: | S. C. Guinness, B.A., Karis ast sag Eg HE, 4005/6 TRUST HOUSES 
ainness (Delcroze), R. G. HB. J B . ois - me — : t beds), took 
POSTAL Le ae Gen Core, of | Oe Cus ad cum ronment room: | HYTHI Kent HOTEL MPERIAL TORQUAY'’S 
Bducn. (Lond.. ce Ag h Red Sy ildees p Stands i » a wonderful is posi 
London University B.S I ~ L South Stoke F arty — , } averiool ing the sea 9-hole ‘G a Cc — GRAND HOTEL 
LL.B., B.D and Diplor a i . Arundel = Arundel, Croquet, Bowls, Putting. all P 
Law Exams instelments | k A\ D Holidays in West © re grounds. First-class mist. grand in name, grand in | n 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 4 cies tanned ie tT id service. Cocktail bar; Sun-deck}  \y and in everythin t offers 
Dept. B92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Bst. 1894). | (Met August S euiiieam Game let . Ballroom. Tel.: 67441 Wit to @ grand far 
SS SCHOOL. Entrance Scholar- sore shing. Sea 9 miles. —Box 581C ERISKA HOTEL, Conne! b ar, write S. F 
hip Examination, 1953 The t ik 4 DRI V ATE Hi MF for elderly ladies. single witt feliz! A $ r ft oni Pat ti 
ing Scholarships and Exhibitiot are : i n Every attention.- oa “= 
ye Open Scholarship ot alue Dp t Grey W Chynuton Road, Seaf rd ) hi en poenesy ae 
2 per annum he amoun " . TAN 1 F Dt 1 with 2 childre P — 
adjusted ton the mer ene 8 non wih w"* ln +4 — = 9 for = D. S. Ba 
by! ther Scholarships ranging from £ 150 n 60 Ry me oF x - - a cot- ore} BOROL GH 
° Wy per annum. One Music § arshiy HOL t we at ’ 
0 per annum Open Exhibitic ro ° . / “hi rt t out 
verying pnounts, ’ Bo. on = : ra J : LIDAYS AND rou RS - Ss mo — ised Coaching H _ w tell ht- SCARBOROUGH 
sibitions for sons { Regular Office Pie itz i for £1 3s uw he zg place, in a “neigt ‘ 
Clergy of the Church of = ae ee Ph rich in historic and scenic ae ~ te 
— Masters at Prey a Sct - - ire er = Mariborough 1 eer Tel R oO YAL H OTE L 
owance is made for age sndidate Immens Somer ; , 
must be un ter, 14 on Mas cant i “ Zuser nmensee , 2. sana ‘ - NOR THPTES D Comfortable and elegant, with 
mination is held at Sherborne S : ECORD t cargo-passeng high ndard of tering and ©0 a ti f ‘ 
— ww toes te fens 19th Pull. particu: R —— eaaeeee Gn eae at ANY “TIME OF ‘THE YEAR. Con irm = foundations—a good 
rom the eadn = eee MAN Br Sentenn tte P escence r > we a ; 
Sherborne School, Dos — \ Office, Fort sone ot passeuger holiday mood . »—-- a oe ae kitchen and a good cellar 
pan ; ) u Y- ¥, , Bs . ) t sea and » 
G@ Door SCHOOL, Winscombe, Somerset | ely Pl rel London Office, 2 porn. make a happy combination Run with the care and pride 
t in Mendip | Bills) Cu-edueational | or to the usual 1: HOLborn 1887/8, =: OMe J 
boarding school _under Quaker mana. — HAE ial Travel Agents PAIG aso _ PALACE HOTEL _— of a family enterprise, Write 
BS. “18 ye ars) Early application for seams oF . iOLIDAY Hotel Moy. Oberhofen | Lou he year. Warm ymif wrtable. for inforn 
es in 1953 to HeapmMasTer term n Py) — ffers special 10 day fro ~ — ane service. All-in tariff ormative and well illus- 
YRCHFONT MANOR. Select 8 of ;—all inclusive for frent room om October Ist. 8 gns. weekly. Tel.: trated 
. MA! Selected Courses th leony {ror > i o 5 ? TRUS a ated bor : ‘ 
{ Re 2nd-ath Easter — Ex! poe \ : —_ » hort hee r P July 15th, onan SON a ed Se th — "5 yey: 
tentialism Meaning, origins, I!terat wd & ~~ pears . be rospectus on . AN HOTEL, [ y rw Spectati 
against background of rinips. vet at are reques Coaching and Fishing Inn on re ee pec ”, to Leonard 
May 2nd-8th: “* Burope and the tron Cur- | THE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS — 2 ititul of all Highland Radtord, Manager 
gin A critical review of the possibilities | rlowers / Mountain Hotels and Alpine Lochs. First-class culsine and generous 
of drawing back the “ curtain a on Flowers Austria and Dolomite The Little warmth Pishing at its best and weather — 
Toynbee’s warning on Western materialism tl Mont Blanc and Matterhorn as loveliest in Spring and early erms 30 - to 42 - per day 
ie ails and full Summer Programme from n—-Norway Glorious Scen- : ver. Tel.: Kilchrenan 224 ‘ 
“we Warpen, Urchfont Manor, Devizes 5. eis are Per sonal attentio yn 
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